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. June 3.—The Gentile Woman’s Faith. . 
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A Song of Trust 


By Frank Dempster Shermah 


EHIND the cloud the sun still glows; 
Above the thorn there smiles the rose 3 
And side by side with Sorrow goes 
Joy with his song and laughter. 
God sends the stars into the night; 
And grief shall give way to delight: 
Trust him, and find the paths all bright 
That lead to the Hereafter. 


For every noble deed begun, 
For every strife of conscience won, 
For every kindly service done, 

The path of life grows clearer: 
God’s hand is ever at our side; 
God’s voice is ever close to guide: 
Trust him, and so be satisfied: 

Each hour makes Heaven nearer ! 
NEw YORK. 


Sternness with Ourselves 

‘Whoever would require much of others should 
require more of himself. To erect for others a stand- 
ard from which we exclude ourselves is to lay our- 
selves open to just suspicion. ‘As an instructor,"’ it 
was said of a young Methodist missionary of rare use- 
fulness who died recently in Foochow, China, ‘‘ he was 
thorough-going in the best sense of the word, eager for a 
basis of truth that must support all right thought; and 
while demanding hard work from his pupils, he hewed 
a closer line for himself, furnishing the steady inspira- 
tion of initiative and example.'’ Mrs. Kingsley noted 
the same quality in Charles Kingsley when she dedi- 
cated her biography of him to the beloved memory 





‘of a righteous man, who loved God and truth above 
all things, .. . stern to all forms of wrong and of oppres- 
sion, yet most stern to himself."" The true man will 
be firm and earnest in what he demands of others, but 
he will be yet more firm and earnest in his own exac- 
tion of himself ; and he will tolerate less in himself 
than he would tolerate in them. How often, alas! 
the faults that we will not tolerate in others are our 


very own ! 
x<— 
Saved by Saving 


To save another is to double the strength of our 
own salvation. Indeed, many a man has never 
known real salvation until he began to save others. 
A young man whose failures in fighting a personal 
temptation had been many and constant was induced 
to attend a Torry-Alexander meeting and talk with 
inquirers who were groping their way to Christ. He 
repeated the experiment ; and before he knew it he 
was at work night after night and day after day, lead- 
ing men to their Saviour who was his Saviour. He 
forgot his own fight,—his work for others had con- 
quered it. It is as though Christ added to our own 
strength the strength that we help others to find in 
Him. And unless we spend strength to bring others 
into strength, we lose the strength that we have. 
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Better Than Occasional Resource 

God ought to mean more to us than an emer- 
gency measure. It is better to live with him than to 
seek him only when trouble threatens. Yet how 
many there are, even of professed Christians, who are 
content to look upon God chiefly asa last resort! ‘Is 
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thy God only an occasional resource,’’ asks a promi- 
nent preacher, ‘‘when you are too hard pressed to do 
without him?’’ And he adds, ‘* We use God like a 
life-preserver, only needed when we are in the deep. 
Most of our religion is a religion for emergencies, a 
sort ot first aid to the injured. Ig sudden temptation, 
swirling down like the crested ‘billow, we cry like 
one out of his depth, out of the concave of the sea, 
to the God whom we see dimly through the green 
wave.’’ Blessed is the man who cries out to God, 
even for the first time, in the midst of sore trouble ; 
but far more blessed is he who walks daily with God, 
finding in Him the only companionship and strength 
that can make life worth while. 
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Dark-Room Development 

Darkness seems to be as: necessary to life and 
growth in this world as is light. An earnest, tireless 
worker for Christ who has recently suffered through 
months of illness, writes a cheery word of sympathy 
to a fellow sufferer, and adds about herself: ‘It is 
a long time since I have done a day’s work; it is only 
a half-hour’s work, or maybe fifteen minutes at a 
time. And many days have been in a dark room. | 
wonder, sometimes, if a ‘dark room’ is as necessary 
for the developing of character as it is for the develop- 
ing of negatives. If so, perhaps a time will come 
when I can look back upon the dark-room days with 
thankfulness. Just now, I want to work.’’ To wait 
and to trust, if God directs that, even while one longs 
to be out in the light and at work, is to gain and grow 
in the development which only the dark room can 
give. How good it is that God can be trusted to de- 
cide when the darkness is needed ! 
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The Duty of Deliberate Influence 


T WOULD sometimes seem that the greatest prob- 
lem a minister or a Sunday-school teacher has to 
meet in attempting to bring young people into 

the confessed service of Jesus Christ is not the 
boy or the girl, but the parents, the Christian parents, 
who are themselves church members. The boys and 
girls are not hard to reach, nor difficultto win. Tact, 
gentleness, reasonableness, comprehension,— these 
will almost invariably open the young heart to the 
personal appeal for the Master and his service. Not 
that this can be done hurriedly, or with young people 
in groups and masses. It can be done, as anything 
else can be done, by the firm hand of a loving friend- 
ship, such as should be formed between teacher and 
class, or between pastor and young people. The 
boys and girls can be falked to quietly, and molded 
gently. Soon their pliable natures begin to show the 
trace of the friendly hand, the influence of the older 
and wiser nature. They are really ready to yield 
their hearts to the sway of the Saviour of men. But 
about taking the serious and important step of uniting 
with the church they are not so certain. They are 
timid ; they shrink from the publicity involved ; they 
dread the questioning of the governing body of the 
church. Just here is where pastors and teachers meet 
the problem of the parent. 

A teacher had, in one of her numerous classes, a 
number of young girls, all sixteen or over, seven of 
whom decided to begin the Christian life. Quiet con- 
versation with them one by one developed in every 
case the same thing. They were ready to be Chris- 
tians , they were timid about becoming church mem- 
bers. Now, if ever, this teacher wanted the help of 
the parents. She had urged the girls to talk with 
their mothers, and many had done so, but the deci- 
sion, strangely enough, seemed as far off as ever. 


Then one after another she sought out the mothers. 
All but one were themselves church members. Mary's 
mother met the teacher with decision. 

‘Mary is too young,’’ she said ; 
know how important the step is.’’ 
teen. 

Edith’s mother said, ‘‘I am perfectly willing. I 
will not put a straw in her way, but I told her she 
must make up her own mind without any assistance 
from me.”’ 

‘‘I do not want to influence Bessie,’’ said her 
mother ; ‘‘she is old enough to decide for herself.’’ 
Bessie was just sixteen. 

‘«T must see a great change in Eleanor first,’’ said 
Eleanor's mother; ‘‘she is nowhere nearly good 
enough to unite with the church yet.’’ 

And so it went on, and the teacher's heart sank 
lower and lower. She went to Ethel’s mother, who 
was not a church member, with no hope left. Tothe 
teacher's surprise, the mother’s eyes overflowed as 
they talked. ‘‘ Thank you for coming,” she said ; «I 
will do all in my power to have the child come into 
the church. She will do better in it than I have out 
of it.’’ 

Then the husband of this teacher, a busy pastor 
with his hand on many boys, went in his turn and 
talked with the boys’ parents, with exactly the same 
results, They did not want to influence their boys, 
nor to urge them, nor to, help them decide. Pastor 
and wife looked at each other in bewilderment. 


‘«she does not 
Mary was seven- 


Surely this was exactly what parents ought to do. 
Why should not mother and father seek by deliber- 
ate influence, by wise counsel, ,by gentle urgency, to 
impel their children to right choices, right decisions ? 
Youth and immaturity and unwisdom and inexperi- 
ence,—are not these all so many pleas for help to 
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maturity and experience and wisdom? The childish- 
ness of the child, his helplessness at critical moments, 
—are not these. reasons, imperative and urgent, for 
the putting forth of all possible influence by the par- 
ent? Nothing evil hesitates to influence the child, or 
urge him, or persuade him. All life is full of luring 
temptations that use every subtle art of influence to 
draw him from the path of right. How strong then, 
how resourceful, how unceasing, should be the influ- 
ence deliberately cast around the child by his father 
and his mother! How heartily should parent co- 
operate with pastor and teacher in their efforts to have 
the children confess their faith in Jesus Christ, and their 
desire to serve him by uniting with the church ! 

They are not good enough, these children? They 
are frivolous and careless and weak? Certainly they 
are, and they must enter God's school to learn how to 
live differently. If they are only loving and willing, 
let them come; hesitate to hold them back ; pray for 
them, train them, help them ; be to them counselor 
and teacher and fricnd. Then they will find their 
spiritual lives taking on beauty and power. Influ- 
ence them, deliberately, powerfully, toward everything 
good and true ; urge them unceasingly to right choices, 
Be as zgalous as is evil, as watchful as are the forces of 
unrighteousness, 
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‘* But,”’ say some parents, ‘‘ those boys and girls 
who did unite with the church two years ago,—they 
are very careless still.’’ 

They surely are ; we must admit it. They are in 
the very thick of youth's wild, surging unrest ; the 
tumult of the blood is riotous ; the desire of life and 
pleasure keen. This is life’s most critical period, 
and God be thanked if, unworthy as they may prove 
themselves, they are in his keeping, with his name 
upon them. Church membership during this period of 
youth's struggle—how fierce a struggle, mother and 
father, have you forgotten ?—is a brake, a check, 
upon life’s headlong speed. They willycome back 
again ; they once loved their Master, and that they 
will never forget. When the seething tumult sub- 
sides, and life grows calm and steady, they will re- 
joice that through i¢ all the church held on to them. 
‘¢Oh,’’ said a young man to a Christian friend one 
day, ‘‘I did much that I am sorry for, but under it 
all I could not forget that I was a professing Chris- 
tian, and you don't know what it saved me from !”’ 

This is why we want them, why we must seek 
them, deliberately, one by one, using every particle 
of influence we are privileged and trusted to possess. 
Deliberate influence for good is the only secret of 
success, 
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Florida Reports on Her Saloons 

Those who noted the injustice unintentionally 
done to the state of Florida by one of the Times’ 
lesson writers, who set down the figure twenty-five as 
the total number of saloons in the state, will be inter- 
ested in the complete returns which have been secured 
as to the facts in the matter. Separate correspond- 
ence with each of Florida’s forty-five counties results 
‘in figures showing that twenty-eight of the counties 
are ‘‘dry,"’ licensing no saloons at all, the remaining 
seventeen counties being ‘‘ wet.’’ In these ‘‘ wet’’ 
counties only such precincts as vote to do so can sell 
liquor, and such precincts as vote against saloons 
cannot sell it, although they are in a ‘‘ wet’’ county. 
The total number of saloons reported by the seventeen 
counties is 327, which thus is the total number of 
licensed saloons in the state. 

The Associated Prohibition Press, of Chicago, re- 
ports that of Florida’s seventeen ‘‘ wet’’ counties, 
seven ‘‘have the liquor traffic cornered in a single 
town or city, leaving but ten counties where license is 
the general policy’’; and that ‘‘even in these ten 
‘wet counties, prohibition rules throughout the rural 
districts under th< state law forbidding the sale of liquor 
within four miles of a schoolhouse or church outside 
of incorporated towns or cities,’’ 


x 
Can Satan Speak the Truth? 


There are certain phases of Satan-lore which are 
well worth studying, and one of them is the question 
of the dependableness of Satan’s promises, A Mon- 
tana reader raises this question in connection with 
one of our Lord's temptations. He writes: 


If Jesus had worshiped Satan in the temptation of the wil- 
derness, could Satan have given him what he agreed to give ? 


Satan often gives what he agrees to give, but in 
making an offer or an agreement Satan never tells the 
whole truth. Satan knew that Jesus’ mission was to 
win and rule the world. He knew that Jesus could, 
with his power and personality, enter upon a cam- 
paign that would make Jesus the earthly ruler of the 
kingdoms of the world. He knew that if he could 
persuade Jesus to do this, the spiritual conquest of the 
world which was Jesus’ real mission, and which Satan 
most feared, would be averted ; therefore he urged upon 
Jesus an earthly conquest. For Jesus to yield to this 
would have meant to abandon the Father's plan of 
conquest and to accept Satan’s,—and that, in effect, 
would be to ‘‘ fall down and worship’’ Satan. Proba- 
bly «* all the kingdoms of the world, and the [worldly 
glory of them,’’ would have been Christ's if he ha 
yielded to this temptation ; and to that extent Satan 
would have given what he agreed to give. But the 
lie in the offer consisted in the fact that Satan wanted 
Christ to believe that Christ's own spiritual conquest 
of the world would be accomplished in this way. 
That spiritual conquest was not Satan's to give, nor 
could it be secured through following any suggestion 
of Satan's. There is always a lie in any agreement 


that Satan makes. He is the Father of lies, and 
could not tell the whole truth if he wanted to. He is 
skilful in his lying, of course, adapting his lies to the 
penetration of his hoped-for victim. Sometimes he 
will offer what he can give, sometimes what he can- 
not give ; but always he lies in the false expectations 
that he holds out. And as the only one who can 
safely see through his lies is Christ, it is important 
that we should let Christ take charge. 
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Did the Boys Jesus and John the 
Baptist Know Each Other ? 


Professor Brumbaugh’s opening chapter in his 
new series in these pages, ‘‘ How Jesus Taught,’’ 
gave a memorable pen-picture of ‘‘two young men, 
each rich by contact with the other, in a carpenter 
shop in Nazareth.’’ . Was he justified in thus repre- 
senting Jesus and John the Baptist as intimate in boy- 
hood? An Illinois reader raises the question : 

In Professor Martin Brumbaugh’s article on ‘‘ How Jesus 
Taught,’ in the Times issue of March 17, Jesus and John are 
represented as working together in the same carpenter shop 
and studying the Scriptures together. From Luke's Gospel 
1 : 80, and John 1 : 33, I had always thought their childhood 
and youth were spent apart and under different circumstances, 
Will you kindly make this matter a little clearer in your 
‘* Notes on Open Letters’’ ? 

A Massachusetts reader, on the other hand, ex- 
presses special gratification that Professor Brumbaugh 
presented the view thus questioned : 

Edersheim says, ‘* Alone the two met—probably for the first 
time in their lives.’" John 1 : 31 is all that can be made. to 
sustain that unnatural supposition. It has seemed to me that 
scholarship was all on the side that-I felt to be wrong, and now 
I am led to write this because my thoughts upon the subject 
have found an expression in Professor Brumbaugh’s first arti- 
cle of ‘‘ How Jesus Taught.” 

The first chapter of Luke shows how the mothers were at- 
tached by kinship, by kindred spirits, and by kindred experi- 
ences. ‘There are evidences that the innermost thoughts of 
one were confided to the other. With such unusual and mar- 
velous experiences as accompanied the pregnancy of these 
godly mothers it seems inhuman to so estrange them that their 
sons should grow to manhood without an acquaintanceship. 

I am greatly appreciative of The Sunday School Times. 
Every week it brings something especially good to me, and the 
greatest in this number is Professor Brumbaugh’s article, so 
rich in portraying human experiences in the life of Jesus. 

This question of fact is not answered in the Gospel 
records ; therefore it is not likely to be finally settled 
in this world. But, as was pointed out fifteen years 
ago in this department of The Sunday School Times, 
it does seem highly probable that Jesus and John 
were acquainted before the baptism. The intimacy 
and blood-kinship of the parents would make any- 
thing else improbable. And there is nothing in the 
Gospel records that opposes this view. John I : 33 
simply states that John knew not that Jesus was he 
who should baptize in the Holy Spirit Luke 1 : 80 
tells that John was a desert-dweller, but that cannot 
fairly be understood to mean that John never visited, 
or even lived in, the Nazareth home. Professor 
Brumbaugh suggests, indeed, that, as the parents of 
John were very old when he was born, it is not im- 
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probable that Mary took the boy into her @wn home 
and brought him up as her own child. His wilder- 
ness life may not have begun until early boyhood was 


past. 
x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


WESTERN INQUIRER.— How can a superintendent help on 
the Home Department work of the Sunday-school ?—H. D. S. 

I. Keep in close touch with the Home Department 
superintendent and all that is being done. 

2. Call the Home Department superintendent and Vis- 
itors together occasionally for consultation. 

3- Plan for a systematic, persistent visitation and solici- 
tation of all the members of the church who are not identi- 
fied with the Sunday-school. This solicitation should not 
be done once and dropped, but kept up systematically. and 
regularly until all are reached who can be reached. 

4. Have an occasional meeting of as many of the Hume 
Department members as you can get together, either in a 





“home or in the church parlors, for an afternoon or evening 


of sociability and entertainment, serving light refreshments, 

5. When the church or school has any special function 
going on, such as an anniversary, supper, picnic, excursion, 
and so forth, see that the Home Department members are 
not forgotten. 

6. Keep the Home Department superintendent and Vis- 
itors constantly informed as to what is going on in Home 
Department lines in various parts of the country. Special 
method pages for Home Department workers are published 
in The Sunday School Times. 

7. Procure a copy of Faye Huntington’s book, entitled 
‘«The Boynton Neighborhood,” and circulate it among 
your Home Department workers. 


PHILADELPHIA.—How shall punctuality be secured on the 
part of teachers and scholars ?—F. L. S. 

The superintendent holds the key. The school should 
be taught that every session will begin exactly on the 
moment announced, if there is nobody present but the 
janitor. Live up to that rule at any cost. Let the doors 
be closed securely without respect to persons, admitting no 
one after the moment of beginning until there is a suitable 
break in the program. Then have the doors opened, and 
stop the exercises entirely while the belated ones come in. 
They will—or, at least, they should—feel ashamed to cause 
all this unnecessary loss of time. It is a great loss of time. 
I heard a superintendent say on such an occasion simply 
this: ‘* We have just lost ten hours of precious time in the 
last minute.’’ What he meant was that there were six 
hundred people present, each one of whom had to wait one 
minute while the delinquents were seated. Six hundred 
minutes make ten hours. It is not safe to scold,—it never 
is. The superintendent who loses his head loses his power. 
When he speaks of tardiness, he should put in also the 
saving clause that sometimes tardiness is unavoidable or 
some will feel offended who have made a greater effort to 
get there, even late, than some have made to get there at 
all. The very first exercises should be the most attractive 
in the whole session, so that those who have missed them 
will know that they have missed the best part of the service. 
A prompt superintendent will make a prompt school, A 
prompt teacher will usually have prompt scholars, Un- 
necessary tardiness at a religious service is a violation of 
the commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.’’ 





DARBY, PA.—How often and how may the program of the 

i: session be changed so as to give variety ?— 
, a. 

No two sessions of a Sunday-school should be exactly 
alike. To be sure, the main features are the same for the 
most part, and yet there may be variety in the arrangement 
of them. A woman who liked variety in her baking said 
she made her pies partly open face, partly cross bar, and 
the rest cover lid, but they were all apple pies. Here was 
variety, but the same ingredients, A stereotyped program 
soon loses interest. There is no feature of a program 
that may not be varied. For example, the music, Sing the 
first verse of a hymn as it is written, let a class of girls sing 
the second verse, and the whole school the chorus. Let 
everybody sing the soprano of the third verse, and take 
their own parts on the chorus. Occasionally read a verse, 
then sing it. Repeat the chorus by sections, that is, let 
one department sing the chorus, then another repeat it, 
and still another, and then all sing it together. Occasionally 
hum the verse through with the lips clused. This is very 
effective in repetition where the music does not run too 
high. Put in a solo occasionally, even though it be a 
verse of the hymn you are singing. Let the ladies and 
girls sing together, then the men and boys. Divide the 
song into two parts, as.in an antiphonal choir, singing 
alternate lines of a familiar number. Sing occasionally 
without any accompaniment. Sometimes we like to sing 
two hymns which are written in the same key immediately 
following one another, the first one perhaps a loud, strong 
piece, and the second an old church hymn, passing imme- 
diately from the last note of the first to the first note of the 
second piece, as if they were all one. These examples are 
given simply to show the possibilities in this one direction. 
They are just as great in many others. The superintendent 
should study his program. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
spend too much time arranging it. The program should 
always be written out in advance, and every detail deter- 
mined before going to the church at all. Each program 


should be symmetrical within itself, carrying out the plans 
of the superintendent for that particular session. 
Work your plan.”’ 


««Plan 
your work, 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 3 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





The Noisy Teacher’s 
Reward 


The primary room was a scene of disorder. Several 
boys in one corner were pelting one another with caps. In 
another, two were in close combat. Girls were bobbing 
about, tilting chairs, and talking and laughing gaily. 

The teacher stood by her table, the picture of wrathful 
despair. Seeing a visitor, she slapped her bell, and 
screamed : 

‘*Children, children, come to order! I say, come to 
order! Walter Ford, sit down! Johnny Ames, do you 
hear ?’’ 

Slap! slap! slap! at the bell. 

**Order, I say !’’ 

The children, perceiving a stranger, gradually subsided. 

‘* This is the way it is every Sunday,’’ explained the 
teacher aloud. ‘* hey act like—like—well, I really don’t 
know what! They wear me out. I go home every Sun- 
day with a raging headache. But I will have order. 
Johnny Ames, you naughty boy, sit down !”’ 

In the back of the room, a curly-headed boy gave the 
teacher a wrathful glance from his blue eyes, and sat down. 

‘* Now, what was our lesson about last Sunday? Oh, I 
forgot! Who’s learned the Golden Text? Who’s learned 
the Golden Text?’’ her voice easily elevated into a 
scream. ‘*Who knows the Golden Text? Nobody! 
Well, that’s just what I expected. And I suppose not one 
of you can tell what the lesson was about last Sunday. 
Can you? Think now,—quick ! Think hard! Walter 
Ford, what was the lesson about last Sunday? You don’t 
know? No, I’ll be bound you don’t! Johnny Ames, 
what was the lesson about last Sunday ? You don’t know? 
What do you come to Sunday-school for, anyway? Mother 
makes you? I thought likely. Well, I’ll tell your mother 
about you, and I’Il tell the superintendent, too. See if I 
don’t. The lesson was about the Prodigal Son,—the 
Prodigal Son. What was the lesson about?’’ No re- 
sponse, 

The suspended battse between Walter and Johnny is 
renewed, but the teacher pretends not to see. 

** Does any one remember a single thing I said last Sun- 
day?’’ A small hand goes up timidly. ‘‘ Well, Edie, 
you tell, I’m glad one child pays attention.”’ 

** You said he ate with pigs, and Johnny Ames ought 
to go to Sunday-school with pigs, ’cause he acts like one.’’ 

‘* Oh, yes, they’ll remember some things fast enough !’’ 
The teacher laughed, but appeared a trifle asgamed. 

I looked at the big, broad-chested woman, and wondered 
if I would dare remind her of those words of her Master, 
‘¢ It were well for him if a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were thrown into the sea, rather than that 
he should cause one of these little ones to stumble.’’ But 
I only ventured that stalest of questions, ‘‘ Are you fond of 
children ? ’’ 

‘¢ Fond of them?’’ with vehement frankness. ‘* No, 
indeed, I’m not. But they’re here, and they’re here to be 
taught, and I can do my duty, if I’m not fond of them !”’ 

I do not agree with her,—do you? And Johnny Ames, 
the restless little fellow whose perverse childish heart is 
being hardened by scorn and reproach, I wonder what he 
thinks about it ?—Minna Stanwood, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


~ 
Learning to Use Simple Words 


Words used in teaching little children can never be too 
simple. Some teachers are afraid that they themselves 
will appear ‘‘ childish ’’ if they use simple language such 
as the wee ones will understand, but it is only those who 
thoroughly understand children who realize the many false 
ideas which are often given them because the ‘* words”’ 
used by the teacher were not simple enough for them to 
understand. Just how simple these words must be the 
following incident illustrates: A little girl was asked by 
her teacher to draw a ‘‘ large’? square on the blackboard. 
She said she could not do it, but when the teacher asked 
her to draw a ‘‘big’’ square, she did it at once. Itisa 
safe rule to use only.words that the youngest child in your 
class can understand. 

Part of the primary teacher’s preparation for her lesson 
should be to seerch out the ‘‘ big ’’ words given, or those 
that she would be likely to use in the lesson, and then 
to have clearly in mind what words she should substitute 
for these,—the simplest ones possible for expressing the 
true meaning. 

It is a good plan, when studying your lesson, to go over 
it ‘‘aloud,’’ bit by bit, as you would give it to the chil- 
dren. Try to listen to yourself. This audible expression 
will give you a better idea of the effect your words will 
have on the children. In this way you will be more apt to 
notice a tendency to use large words, and, on the whole, it 
will help you to make your lesson simpler and more in- 
teresting. 

Perhaps in some schools you may have heard the primary 
teachers talking glibly to the children about ‘‘ prophets,’’ 


‘ 








Many primary teachers are using the illustrative 
materiai in ** A Beginners’ Course in Bible Study” 
in their regular teaching work in the International 
Lessons. The first or second year’s book (50 cents 
cach) will be sent on approval by The Sunday School 
Times .Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











and it may be that some of those children had not the 
faintest idea what was meant by the ‘‘prophets.’’ The 
following incident really took place a year or two ago in 
one of our ‘up-to-date’? schools, One Sunday it had 
just dawned upon a primary teacher that they had been 
having a good deal about “ prophets’? in their lessons of 
late, and that it might be possible that not all the chil- 
dren really knew what prophets were, so she asked a 
small boy’s opinion, and he said, ‘‘A prophet is a great 
man.’’ But another boy ventured the following insorma- 
tion: **The prophets in my papa’s store are little. I 
heard him tell mama what they were.’’ 

Do not talk to your children about ‘‘ vessels.’ Call 
them rather ‘‘dishes.’? Tell them that to ‘‘dwell’’ in the 
land meant to ‘‘live’’ there. Be sure that they know that 
‘* gift’? means ‘* present,’’ that ‘‘eternal’’ means ‘living 
all the time,’’—‘‘ never to die.’”” Be sure that they know 
the meaning of such words as ** mountain,’’ **staff,’’ etc. 
Some teachers may have formed the habit of using big 
words with their children. If you are not sure in the 
matter, ask a friend to visit your class some Sunday and 
tell you what she thinks about it. 

Always remember that, though a child cannot under- 
stand ‘* big words,’’ he can understand ** big truths.’? The 
greatest faith is the simplest faith, hence it was that the 
Master ‘* placed a little child in the midst’? of his dis- 
ciples, and said, ‘* Of such is the kingdom of heaven,”’-— 
Marion Wathen, Elgin, Jil. 


~ 
The Flower Game and Its Message 


(A Suggestion for a Summer Sunday in Beginners’ Land.) 


The teacher had brought to the class a bouquet of flow- 
ers. Taking them in her hand, she said to the children, 
‘* This morning when I went into my garden, the flowers 
spoke to me. What do you think they said?’’ ‘* Did they 
say ‘Good-morning’?’’ asked a little voice. ‘* Yes,” 
she replied, ** they said ‘Good-morning,’ and then they 
said something else.’? ‘* P’rhaps they said ‘ Pick me!’ ” 
suggested another little child. ‘* Yes,’’ said the teacher, 
**that is just what they said, ‘Please pick me, for I want 
to go and see the little children in Sunday-school.’ And 
so they have come to see you and to make you happy. 
And now,’’ she continued, ** I will choose Harold to come 
to me and have a flower pinned on.’’ The child thus 
chosen, having received his flower, was allowed to choose 
who should be the next one to come, and thus the 
‘*game ’’ went on until each one in the circle was wearing 
a flower, 

Even the visitors were not forgotten, and almost before 
they realized what was happening, little messengers were 
standing in front of them, and baby hands were struggling 
to pin a flower on each one. 

Having thus made the children happy through their love 
of flowers and their delight in a ‘* choosing game,’’ it was 
but a step tc lead them to the thought of how they, like the 
flowers, might make others happy, and the words of their 
flower song had a special significance’that day as they sang : 


* Little children, little children, 

Abloom like the flowers, 

While our voices, happy voices, 
Ring merry and gay. 

Let us try, like the flowers, 
To brighten the hours, 

While we help one another 
At work or at play.” 


Many times since that Sunday has the little flower game 
been played in that class, and each time the flower-voices 
whisper to the children a new message of helpfulness.— 
Grace M. Longfellow, Minneapols, Minn, 
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A Leaf Show 


To give children a delightful day in the woods; to keep 
them from rough, dangerous plays ; to let them have some- 
thing to tell at home, and something to remember forever 
after,—hold a leaf show. 

While the teacher spreads out newspapers for ‘‘ show- 
cases ’’ in a pretty central spot, the children will scour the 
woods and fields for varieties of leaves. Only one of each 
kind, and it a fine specimen, can be placed on exhibition ; 
but every green thing—trees, grasses, weeds, flowers, and 


“growing crops—must be represented. (Of course, before 





taking a class for an outing, the 
teacher ascertains that there is no 
poison-ivy in the vicinity.) 
The marvelous beauty and variety 

of the commonest weed-patch will be a revelation; and 
while they count and wonder, let there be a nature lesson 
upon the structure of a leaf, its work for the tree and for 
man. Let the child see each tree as God's umbrella, shield- 
ing him from sun and rain, and closed in wintry weather ; 
the buds as promises, the leaves as fans, the tree’s lungs, 
the whole forming restful pictures for weary eyes. Let him 
try to imagine a leafless world. , perhaps, the teacher 
may read a leaf-chapter from such a book as Mrs. Dana's 
**Plants and Their Children.’’ It will be a glimpse into a 
new world.—ZLee McCrae, Memphis, Tenn, 


% 
Songs for Little Singers 


Carey Bonner has put the primary world under obliga- 
tion to him by compiling a collection of action-songs, 
nature-songs, and hymns of praise under the title ‘* Sun- 
day Songs for Little Singers.’’ In a strong introduction, 
George Hamilton Archibald says that the little work is 
remarkable for what it leaves out. Mr. Bonner has pre- 
pared and classified songs for many occasions, and yet the 
booklet contains only fifty two pages. Several pages of 
** Hints on the Teaching of the Pieces ’’ will be welcomed 
by the primary teacher. The work is published in London 
at one shilling, and can be ordered of The Sunday School 
Times Company at thirty cents. 


% 
Another Fishing Method 


If you are interested in securing new members for your 
primary school, I would like to tell you of a simple method 
that I have tried for many months with marked success. 

Less than three years ago, I took time one Sunday for a 
familiar talk with my children about their various trips to 
the seashore, allowing them to tell me all things that were 
pleasing to them. All were especially interested in the 
fishing, and we talked freely of the different methods em- 
ployed. I told them how fishes were sometimes carried a 
long distance, and placed in ponds and lakes far away from 
their native waters, When every little face was upturned 
to mine in intense interest, I told them as tenderly as I 
could of the time when Jesus was walking by the Sea of 
Galilee, and saw two brothers, Simon Peter and Andrew, 
casting their net into the sea (for they were fishers), show- 
ing them a picture taken years ago from an old picture- 
roll. I taught them the words spoken by Jesus: ‘** Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men,’’ carefully explain- 
ing their meaning. It seemed very real to them, and they 
too felt anxious to become “fishers of men.’’ I told them 
that all around our church were boys and girls, men and 
women, who did not come to Sunday-school to learn to 
** follow Jesus,’’ and asked them to see if they could not 
**catch’’ them for him. Each one brought we would call 
a Sunday-school fish, We would not string them, as that 
always killed fishes, and we wanted to keep ours very 
much alive; so the next Sunday I would bring them a 
little lake for the wall in which we could keep our fishes. 

** Like gola fishes in a globe !’? suggested a little girl. 

The following Sunday a very troublesome boy, whom I 
had utterly failed to interest in anything, came very early, 
and with a face actually radiant with delight, presented his 
first Sunday-school fish,—a boy larger than himse:f. Our 
first fish was placed in our ‘*‘ Welcome Lake.’’ The inter- 


‘est grew. Few Sundays passed without an addition to our 


members (and fishes) until our lake refused to hold more. 

On the first Sunday in January, 1905, I presented them a 
new lake (empty), in size about 24 by 36 inches. We call 
this one ‘‘ Lake Pleasant.’’? In ten months wé had in it 
fifty-one fishes, all caught by members of my little primary 
department belonging to one of our small churches. A 
tiny gold-fish represents a member of the Cradle Roll de- 
partment. A little larger colored fish, one from the kin- 
dergarten, increasing in size for primary, intermediate, and 
senior, while for the five fathers and mothers whom the 
little ones have persuaded to join the Home Department, 
we have the five largest and handsomest fishes we could 
find. We have thus added to all departments. We make 
our exercises as pleasing to the children as possible. 

After repeating the text (Matt. 4:19), the fisher and 
fish come to the platform, and we sing a hearty welcome to 
both. A new fish is put in the lake for every newcomer, 
and a little paper ‘‘ fisher-badge ’’ given the fisher to wear 
home. The children are more and more interested with 
each new arrival. 

Try it, teachers, for one year, and watch results. If you 
are interested, they will be. Supplies can be obtained at 
very low figures from denominational Sunday-school supply 
houses, such as advertise in The Sunday School Times. 
The lake costs 25 cents; 80 fishes, 10 cents, and and 100 
badges, 30 cents.—/da R. Giddings, Worcester, Mass. 
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Archeology’s Solution of Old Testa- 
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By the Rev. John Urquhart 
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HERE are other points in regard 

to which the inscriptions furnish 
welcome information. The phrase 
(2 Chron, 32 : 11) ‘‘ the captains 
of the host of the king of As- 
syria’’ attracts attention. It is 
unusual, and seems plainly to 
imply that in this instance the 
king was not present with his 
army, and also that he had dele- 
gated his authority, not to one 
individual, but to several. It is 
now known that it was not Assurbanipal's custom to go 
personally upon campaign, but he himself has shed 
light upon the above phrase in an inscription describ- 
ing that very western expedition. Referring to Hazael, 
the king of Kedar, he says : ‘‘ My army, which on the 
border of his country was stationed, I sent against him. 
His overthrow they accomplished.’’ Here the king 
speaks of sending, and not of leading, his army. He 
is plainly not personally in command of the forces. 
The words ‘‘ His overthrow ¢hey accomplished '’ pre- 
sent a remarkable parallel to those of the Scripture, 
‘« The captains of the host of the king of Assyria."’ 

We are told that Manasseh was taken ‘‘among 
the thorns.’’ We are now enabled to understand the 
circumstances of the Jewish king’s removal as our 
translators could not do. The passage tells us that 
he was taken with hooks or rings. The reference is 
to the Assyrian and Babylonian practise of putting a 
ring or hook in the captive’s upper or under lip, at- 
taching a cord to it, and leading the prisoner along, 
an object of pity to his friends and of ridicule to his 
foes. Here we have an undoubted Assyrian trait, the 
description of which later times were unable to under- 
stand. We. have also Assurbanipal’s own assurance 
that the practise had continued to his own times, In 
an inscription translated by M. Alfred Boisier he says, 
referring to an Arabian king : ‘‘ With the knife which 
I use to cut meat I made a hole in his jaw. I passed 
a ring through his upper lip. I attached it to a chain 
with which one leads the dogs in leash,’’ 

The statement that Manasseh was taken to Baby- 
lon was fastened upon as an indication that the 
book was written at a time when it was no longer 
known that Nineveh, and not Babylon, was the cap- 
ital of the Assyrian empire. <A former high au- 
thority, Dr. Samuel Davidson, says of this passage in 
his ‘‘Introduction to the Old Testament’’ ; ‘It is re- 
lated that the king of Assyria took Manasseh to Baby- 
lon instead of to his own capital, to the very city 
which was disposed to rebel against him! That is 
improbable.’’ He explains the supposed ‘‘error’’ as 
a reflection of the later statements regarding the car- 
rying away of Jehoiachim and of Zedekiah to Babylon. 
These, he says, ‘‘ furnished a pattern for the alleged 
event.’’ But in this Davidson was completely mis- 
taken. Babylon was not then disposed to rebel 
against Assurbanipal. The city had been captured, 
and the rebellion had been ruthlessly suppressed. 
And from that time onward Assurbanipal assumed 
the sovereignty of Babylon. It was in strict agree- 
ment, therefore, with the events of the time that 
Manasseh should have been taken to Babylon, where 
the head of the revolt had been crushed, and where 
Assurbanipal was re-establishing his sway. 

Another sesmingly unhistorical event is the re- 
turn of Manasseh to Jerusalem as king. The Scrip- 
ture tells us that this change in Manasseh’s fortunes 
was due to repentance and earnest prayer. This evi- 
dent intention to make that event commend a return to 
God and trust in the divine mercy was perhaps enough 
to beget suspicion in certain minds. But, though we 
have as yet no direct confirmation of the Jewish king's 
release, we know that the act was entirely in accord 
with Assurbanipal’s practise. Speaking of a king, 
evidently in the same district, he says: ‘‘I restored 
and favored him. The towers which over against 
Babel, king of Tyre, I had raised, I pulled down : on 
sea and land all his roads which I had taken I 








The first article in this series appeared in the Times of 
April 21, 1906. Others will follow in early issues. 


opened.’’ There is also a record extant of an exactly 
similar exhibition of mercy by this king. 

The territory of Egypt had been divided by him 
among a number of Egyptian nobles whom he had 
vested with sovereign power. They revolted, and 
Assurbanipal tells what followed. ‘‘ These kings,’’ 
he says, ‘‘who had devised evil against the army of 
Assyria, alive to Nineveh, into my presence they 
brought, To Necho. .. of them, favor I granted 
him, ... costly garments I placed upon him, orna- 
ments of gold, his royal image I made for him, brace- 
lets of gold I fastened on his limbs, a steel sword, its 
sheath of gold, in the glory of my name, more than I 
write, I gave him. Chariots, horses, and mules, for 
his royal riding, I appointed him. My generals as 
governors to assist with him I sent,’’ etc. _Manasseh's 
restoration was accordingly in keeping with Assur- 
banipal’s policy, and no historical statement has ever 
had a more triumphant vindication than that which 
the monuments have thus brought to this assailed 
portion of Scripture. 

There has also been no book in the Old Testament 
canon which has been more unsparingly condemned 
by criticism than Daniel. The accepted account of 
it is that it is a Jewish romance composed about 168 
or 164 B.C. ; that is, nearly four centuries after Daniel 
had passed away. 

The question as to the authenticity of the book is 
supposed to be finally disposed of by one circum- 
stance. In the third chapter an account is given of a 
great Babylonian state ceremony, and in this connec- 
tion six musical instruments arenamed. These names 
were claimed as Greek words, and were said to form 
an absolute proof that the book must have been writ- 
ten subsequently to the time of Alexander the Great. 
Speaking of this fact, a critical authority says : ‘‘ These 
words, it may be confidently affirmed, could not have 
been used in the Book of Daniel, unless it had been 
written after the dissemination of Greek influence in 
Asia through the conquests of Alexander the Great.’ 

The importance of a point like that must not be 
judged by its seeming insignificance. It is just the 
kind of slip which a late writer is almost certain to 
make at some point in a narrative professedly written 
in an earlier period, and, if it were certain that no 
Greek instrument had entered Babylonia till the days 
of Alexander the Great (332 B.C.), the presence of 
these words in the book would be fatal to its claims. 

But in that contention criticism has been more than 
usually unfortunate. The Book of Daniel was written 
about 536 B.C. Professor Flinders Petrie has exca- 
vated the remains of the Egyptian cities of Naucratis 
and Daphne, or Tahpanhes, which were inhabited 
by thirty thousand Greek troops about 665 B.C.,— 
one hundred and thirty years before Daniel was writ- 
ten. And seeing that there was constant commercial 
intercourse between Babylonia and the west, here was 
a channel by which Greek instruments could. have 
reached Babylon long before 536 B.C. This conclu- 
sion is thus forcibly stated by Dr. Petrie. He says: 
‘*We cannot doubt that Tahpanhes—the first place 
on the road to Egypt—was a constant refuge for the 
Jews during the series of Assyrian invasions, espe- 
cially as they met here, not the exclusive Egyptians, 
but a mixed foreign population, mostly Greeks. Here, 
then, was a ready source for the introduction of Greek 
words and names into Hebrew long before the Alex- 
andrian age ; and even before the fall of Jerusalem the 
Greek names of musical instruments and other words 
may have been heard in the courts of Solomon's 
temple.’ 

A difficulty which bulked more largely than the 
above was the place assigned to ‘‘ Belshazzar.’’ That 
monarch is represented as the last of the Babylonian 
kings, and as meeting his death on the night when 
the palace of Babylon was captured by the troops of 
Cyrus. Apparently, however, no king of the name 
was known to the ancient writers who allude to this 
portion of Babylonian history. They name the last 
king Nabonadius or Nabonidus. The monuments 
confirmed their account by showing that this monarch 
was named Nabonahid. The case against Daniel 
thus assumed a graver aspect, for it was plainly im- 
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possible to assum: that Belshazzar was only another 
name by which Nabonahid was known to his con- 
temporaries. The events recorded in the life of Bel- 
shazzar had no place in that of Nabonahid. The 
latter did not die when the palace was taken. He 
was not in Babylon at all when it was captured, and 
he lived for years after the Persian dominion had 
superseded the Babylonian. 

The first ray of light came from an inscription dis- 
covered in the ruins of a temple at Mugheir. It was 
an account by Nabonahid of his restoration of this 
temple of Sin, the Moon-god, and contained the fol- 
lowing words : ‘‘As for me, Nabonidus, king of Baby- 
lon, from sin against thy great divinity save me, and 
a life of remote days give as a gift; and as for Bel- 
shazzar, the eldest son, the offspring of my heart, the 
fear of thy great divinity cause thou to exist in his 
heart, and let not sin possess him,—let him be satis- 
fied with fulness of life."’ This places it beyond 
question that Belshazzar was a personage of the time, 
and that he was the heir to the Babylonian throne. 

But it is contended that he neverreigned. The in- 
scriptions of Cyrus, however, leave no doubt that Bel- 
shazzar, ‘‘the king’s son,’’ played a great part in the 
closing days of the Babylonian monarchy. He ap- 
pears to have been in command of the miain army 
upon which the Babylonians were building their 
hopes of safety. He had with him ‘the queen,’’ the 
wife of Nabonidus, and the nobles of the empire 
That great position forms a strong presumption that 
Belshazzar shared the throne with his father. 

Other references in the book, such as that to the ex- 
istence of the Palace School (a peculiarly Assyrian and 
Babylonian institution) in the first chapter, to the 
articles of Babylonian apparel, and the place assigned 
to music in Babylonian state ceremonial in the third 
chapter, are inexplicable on the supposition that the 
author lived in a time when the Babylonian civiliza- 
tion had long been a thing of the past. No mere 
romance could have had the illustration and confirma- 
tion which recent discoveries have brought to this 
part of Scripture. 
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Apple Blossoms 
‘By Margaret Erskine 


H, LITTLE waxen flowers, with your faint, sweet 
blush of pink, 
While you blossom on the trees, I wonder, do 
you ever think 
How soon you will be dropping, slowly, one by one, 
Beneath the ardent glances of the bright, all-powerful 
sun? 


But, little pale pink blossoms, don’t you worry! For, 
you know, 
Your dainty, fragile beauty will to ruddy apples grow. 
Though you may not look as pretty, I’m very sure you 
ill 


w 
The little boys who view you with more satisfaction fill. 
Ontario, Can. 
tet 


On the Ranch 
By Alice M. Farrington 


4 OME, Major !"’ called Ned, and the big black 

&. dog leaped to his feet from the shade of the 

calla lilies. 

Ned was going to the orange grove, where father 
was irrigating. From six in the morning till six at 
night the irrigating water would run, Then it would 
be turned off, and the orange trees would have no 
more water for another month. So while the stream 
flowed father could scarcely take time to eat ; and 
there were many ways even a little boy must help 
about the irrigating. ; 

Ned and Major started off across the spicy, gray- 
green sage-brush to the orange grove. 

Major soon darted away from Ned in mad pursuit 
of arabbit. The chase was hopeless ; he could never 
overtake one. . 

But in a few minutes Ned heard him barking and 
whining excitedly, and he ran up the ‘*wash"’ to see 
what it was about. 

A wash is a dried-up brook where no water has run 
since white men came to California. Instead of water 
the brook is full of growing plants. Its dry bed is 
rocky, and its banks steep. 

Ned stumbled over the rocks and dodged warily 
round prickly cactus plants till he came to Major dig- 
ging frantically into the bank of the ‘‘wash."’ His 
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head was buried in a dark hole, and his barks were 
muffled, but his body was wriggling all over with the 
excitement. 

««What is it Major?’’ cried Ned. 

And Major, with a triumphant ‘* Woof,'’ backed 
out of the hole and laid at Ned's feet a little bundle 
of dingy fur. 

Ned dropped on his knees beside it in a plot of 
wild white forget-me-not. 

The little furry creature seemed to be nearly all ears, 
with a cottony white fluff of a tail—a comical mite. 

‘«Why, it’s a baby cotton-tail ! exclaimed Ned. 

The dog had taken the little rabbit so gently in his 
big white teeth that it was not hurt at all, Ned quickly 
discovered. 

Major wagged his tail wildly over the rabbit, and 
then plunged his head into the hole in the bank 
again. But Ned dragged him away. 
hand in. It touched something warm and furry, and 
he drew out another baby cotton-tail. 

They were soft, kitteny little creatures, and Ned 
wished he could keep them for pets. He laid them both 
carefully in his hat, and ran bareheaded through the hot 
California sun the rest of the way to the orange grove. 


He thrust his, 
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‘«Qh, papa, may I have them?’’ he entreated. 
I'll make a pen to keep them in.”’ 

Papa looked doubtful. Rabbits are a great pest in 
California.. He glanced grimly at his orange trees, 
bandaged with pasteboard as high as a rabbit could 
reach to protect them from sharp little rabbit teeth 
that gnaw the bark. He remembered the garden at 
the ranch house nibbled to death at night before he 
built the rabbit-proof fence that a rabbit could neither 
jump over nor burrow under. 

‘Please, papa !'’ pleaded the little boy. 

A boy on a big ranch does not have many play- 
mates. Ned was a lonely little fellow. Papa re- 
lented. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said. 

Ned joyfully laid his pets in the shade of an orange 
tree while he helped papa guide the swiftly running 
water down furrows plowed between the rows and on 
to the hollows around each tree. 

But when he went back to the house Ned carried 
the rabbits with him, and made them a soft, cozy 
nest in a nail keg till they should grow large enough 
to play in the pen he meant to build for them. 

Brewer, MAINE. 








How Jesus Taught marin’. Brumbaugh 


IX. What Observation Means 








ESTALOZZI, more than any other 
modern educator, pointed the way 
for the proper use of concrete ma- 
terial in the teaching process. 
Those that followed him, notably 
Froebel, organized and formulated 
Pestalozzi’s practise. But the 
‘«Swiss Reformer’’ was easily the 
leader in the reaction against the 
formal teaching of empty words. 
He taught the child to use his senses, to see clearly, 

to link with clear perception, through reflection, such 

related ideas as the soul already possessed. In short, 
he trained his pupils to see in each thing under obser- 
vation more than the thing itself. This ‘‘more’’ is 
made up (1) of the parts or attributes of the thing, 
and may be called analytic vision ; (2) of related truth 
which by reflection is seen to be related to the object 
under observation, and may be called synthetic vision. 

Thus the complete perception of an object embraced 
seeing the object in its parts, elements, attributes, 
and also in its relation to wider systems of truth of 
which it forms an essential part, element, or attribute. 
This type of observation, so educationally valuable, 
he called anschauung (‘contemplative observation '' ). 
It is the most significant word in elementary educa- 
tion, and it describes best of all the analytico-synthetic 
method of teaching used by Jesus with such telling 
effect. 

The ‘‘Swiss Reformer’’ in the following words in 
his wife’s diary utters his sense of obligation as the 
teacher of his own son: ‘* My Father, send me thy 
spirit from on high! Give me now new strength, 
create in me a new heart, fresh zeal! Oh, my son, 
my son! Horrible thought! If I were to fail in my 
duty to thee, if I were to lead thee astray from thy 
proper path, thou mightest some day before the Judge 
be the accuser of thy father, of him whose duty it was 
to lead thee aright. It would be better for me never 
to have seen thy face. God preserve me, my dear 
child, from ever suggesting any wickedness to thy 
soul.’’ He also prayed, ‘‘O God, who art my Father 
and the Father of my child, teach me to understand 
the holy natural laws by which thou preparest us 
slowly by means of an innumerable variety of im- 
pressions for conceiving exact and complete ideas."’ 
He concludes that ‘‘no education is worth a jot that 
results in a loss of manliness and lightness of heart."’ 

From this splendid declaration of purpose Pesta- 
lozzi draws the conclusion that the teacher must, 
above all things, avoid hurry and excitement. The 
teacher's work is to be done quietly and in order. 
The teacher must never tire of placing before the eyes 
of the pupil whatever is likely to instruct him or assist 
in his development. ‘Should a bird sing or an in- 
sect hum on a leaf, at once stop your talk ; bird and 
insect are teaching him ; you may be silent."’ 

How finely all this figures Jesus’ method of teach- 
ing! With a devout spirit that turned steadily to the 
Father he was steadied and guided in his teaching. 
With Jesus, instruction often merged with prayer, and 
the great heart of the Teacher was thrilled simul- 





taneously with guidance from God and with inspira- 
tion from his hearers. How often he saw in the 
world of things about him occasions for the most 
valuable instruction! His own spirit had communed 
long and reverently with the thoughts of God set in 
all his environment. Before he pointed to the lilies 
of the field as teaching material, his own spirit had 
considered these, and formulated their educational 
value to the inquiring spirit. 

This formulation of one’s observations and ex- 
periences as educational material is characteristic of 
all good teachers. Around us in endless profusion, 
and in infinite variety, lie the data which under wise 
interpretation and pedagogical treatment become 
teaching materials, —pabulum for the growing soul. 
Let the mind rest upon these in loving contempla- 
tion—anschauung—until they become weiglfty with 
meaning. The business of the teacher is to translate 
all physical phenomena into spiritual guidance. 

Wordsworth, in the contemplation of the daffodils 
on the water's edge, 


** Gazed, and gazed, but tittle thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought.”’ 


But even the daftodils became holy ministries to his 
patient spirit, as did the cattle upon a thousand hills 
to the reflecting and pious Psalmist, as did the lilies 
of the field and countless other objects to the Master 
Teacher. We need anointed vision. Our perverse 
and narrow training has too often a tendency to unfit 
us for great teaching. We want our lessons ready 
made. We have not the patience that is essential to 
great equipment. We lack the industry that alone 
weaves in the teacher's spirit the glorious garlands 
of God's truth. We lay upon the soul of a child the 
faded mementoes of other men’s triumphs. We 
should see for ourselves ; and, seeing, revivify truth 
in our own spirits. Then, and then only, does it be- 
come the living word, full of power and of purpose. 
Our experiences, also, are rich in teaching mate- 
rial, When we have learned adequately to interpret 
our every-day life into teaching material, we shall find 
our spirits literally weighted with illustrations rich in 
warning and in guidance. Strange, but true, is the 
fact that we rely upon others to formulate suggestive 
materials for our use in teaching. Much that we thus 
gather lacks the glow and warmth that would attend 
our teaching were we daily led to see in the acts of 
our own lives just such experiences as the growing 
spirit of childhood craves. Make it a rule of your 
life to set down each day some precept or purpose 
that has come to you in the ordinary walks of life. 
Tell to the pupils the concrete incident, and help 
them, if necessary, to formulate from this experience 
valuable guidance in right living. Next to the expe- 
riences of their own lives, your pupils will see in your 
own struggle the way to right living. It is well if in all 


this you can point to the words of Jesus as affording 
explanation of the right meanings of conduct, and find 
in his sayings corroboration of your own conclusions. 

The mathematician thinks in unique symbols. He 
deals with X and Y and Z. To him these general or 
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abstract symbols are the signs of innumerable con- 
crete and individual things. He may use X to sig- 
nify the price of a horse, the hour of the day, the 
number of trees in a grove, the size of a field in acres, 
the shape of a geometric figure, the quantity of water 
flowing in the river at a given point, the size of a fish 
in inches, the speed of a moving object, the rate of 
interest on a loan, and many more matters of mo- 
ment in the solution of problems. Thus X and other 
abstract symbols become the signs in thought of many 
and widely varying quantities which he desires to 
consider. These symbols become a shorthand in 
computation to the trained mind. It is precisely 
the same mental process that all true teaching must 
follow. We cannot carry, as teaching material, 
the rich and varied and complex experiences of our 
lives. But we can reduce these to certair general or 
abstract terms, which, like X to the mathematician, 
are the shorthand of the soul, by means of which we 
lift our observations and experiences into formulas 
for guidance. These generaf terms are the great 
moral and religious ideas that give purpose and direc- 
tion to conduct. We call them the categories of the 
higher life. Some of these terms are honesty, polite- 
ness, gentleness, kindness, fidelity, obedience, nobil- 
ity, reverence, forgiveness, honor, courage, humility, 
prudence, temperance, industry, faith, hope, charity. 
Others may be framed by the thoughtful teacher. Let 
us see what these great moral and religious ideas 
mean to the teacher. 

Before the mathematician gives to his pupils the 
abstract symbols of number, he imparts to them the 
concrete idea which they universalize. By a long 
series of concrete lessons in specific arithmetical 
problems, he carefully builds in the mind of the 
pupils the need of some general terms or symbols 
which will embrace and explain all the possible de- 
tail arising in the expression of quantity. Thus, by 
concrete incidents, he establishes the significance of 
the abstract symbols through which the mind may 
universalize itself in mathematical quantity. 

So must teachers of moral and religious truth pro- 
ceed. Many concrete acts of life, involving one or 
another of these great religious ideas, must be pre- 
sented to the soul of a child that at last he may grasp 
the significance and the value of the religious princi- 
ple symbolized in a word, a proverb, a maxim, a 
saying, a law, a principle. The skilful teacher will 
always make rich and varied experiences and observa- 
tions point directly to one great purpose. This pur- 
pose will then be formulated as guidance for the soul. 

The teaching act is not to be measured by the 
number of such concrete experiences cited, but by 
the pupil’s success in reaching the general formula 
intelligently and effectively. How often did Jesus 
cite concrete objects before he was able to rest the 
kingdom of heaven clearly in the consciousness of his 
followers! He likened it to innumerable common 
experiences and observations of every-day life, such 
as a man who sowed good seed, a grain of mustard- 
seed, leaven which a woman took and hid, a treasure 
hidden in a field, a merchant seeking goodly pearls, 
a net that was cast into the sea, a certain king, a man 
that is an householder, ten virgins, a man traveling 
into a far country, and many other parables. 

See the masterful skill of a teacher who could bind 
all these apparently diverse elements of experience 
and observation into one great compact symbol. How 
many concrete incidents do you press upon the soul 
of a child that he may at last see God's truth clearly ? 

And all this splendid guidance for you and for me 
in our teaching acts becomes increasingly luminous 
when one recalls that it is the method of investiga- 
tion, and not the method of dogmatism. It aims to 
accord to the learner the right occasions to discover 
in his own environment in his own spirit.the laws of 
God, and to set these up in his soul to live them 
forever. 


Questions and Suggestions 


1. Study Pestalozzi’s words, and point out the value as 
guidance in teaching found therein? 

2. Howcan one see in any object more than the object ? 

3. Explain analytic vision and synthetic vision. 

4. Why should the teacher avoid ‘‘ hurry ’’ ? 

5. Explain how instruction may merge into prayer. 

6. What is the meaning of anschanung? 

7- How well do you utilize your own observations and 
experiences ? 

8. Why are personal experiences of more value than 
recorded experiences ? 

9. To what extent would you encourage pupils to become 
observant and reflective ? 

10. Explain the use made by the mathematician of gen- 
eral symbols, and the use made by the Sunday-school 
teacher of religious concepts. 

11, How much concrete teaching is necessary ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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COMMON VERSION 


And from thence he arose, and went 
into the borders of ‘Tyre and Sidon, and en- 
tered into an house, and would have no man 
know if; but he couid not be hid. 

25 For a certain woman, whose young 
daughter had an unclean spirit, heard of him, 
and came and fell at his feet : 

26 The woman was a Greek, a Syropheni- 
cian by nation ; and she besought him that he 
would cast forth the evil out of her daughter. 

27 But Jegus said unto her, Let the children 
first be filled: for itis not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast ## unto the dogs. 


cian by race. 


ter. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HERE was a woman up in the borders of Tyre 

and Sidon who sorely needed help that only 

God could give ; and God intended to give her 

that help. There was but one question to be set- 

tled: Would she let him help her? On the answer 

to that question depended her getting or losing the 

help she longed for. But God took a strange way to 
go about it. 

With a npr emer? A word of this sort to your pupils, 
continue the story of the life of Christ where they left 
it last week, at the conclusion of the miraculous feed- 
ing of the five thousand: the er trip again across 
the lake (indicate it on the map), Christ’s appearance 
and Peter's attempt to imitate him, the wholesale 
. healing of multitudes in Galilee, the dispute with the 
Pharisees and their renewed enmity, the turning of 
even the multitudes against him, and then the retire- 
ment to a foreign land. All this you will find in Mat- 
thew 14: 22 to 15: 28; Mark 6: 45 to 7: 30, and John 6: 
15-71. Further light on the reasons for withdrawal and 
the change in Christ’s method of ministry will be found 
in the opening paragraphs in Professor Riddle’s and 
Dr. McLaren's articles, in Dr. Dunning’s first two 
paragraphs, and in Professor Sanders’ first two par- 
agraphs. Interesting comment on the new country 
into which Christ withdrew, and the race of the 
woman, is given by Professor Riddle in his second 
paragraph, and on verses 24, 26, and in Dr. Dun- 
ning’s third paragraph ; and an interesting modern 
a to the designating of the woman is given in 
Mrs. Howie's first paragraph. 

Thus you will have introduced your pupils to the 
woman of whom you told them in the noms pH | as 
one whom God intended to help if she would let him 
Your pupils are pretty familiar, after the lessons of 
February 18 and May 13, with the terrible affliction of 
pore Sree ae aw ; and that was the woman’s need, 
not for herself, but for her little daughter. No one 
but God could help. . 

Did he go about it in a strange way? Tell the 
story, with the additional details of Matthew 15 : 23- 
25, stopping at Mark 7: 27, and see what your pupils 
think. Let them understand, however, that Jesus’ 
saying about the dogs was not harsh in an Orienial’s 
ears; Mrs. Howie’s third paragraph helps us to see 
this. But even wich the harshness gone, it looked 
like a repulse, Yet it was not: it was an invitation 
to this woman to keep right on trusting. 

Two men in God's service were recently called by 
him to do a very difficult thing, which called for 
faith and undiscouraged persistence. They went at 
it, in the face of ‘‘impossible” barriers, and just 
within the necessary time the thing was done. Then 
an utterly unforeseen circumstance brought them 
face to face with the fact that a part of their work 
must be undone, cancelled, thrown out, if they would 
take the highest ground, which meant that the result 
that they were after was not yet attained, but would 
have to be sought again, and under still harder con- 
ditions than the first, which ‘at their best had been 
‘‘impossible."” And then one of the two friends was 
stricken down with illness, and under his physician's 
orders had to stop work entirely. It looked like about 
as much of a repulse as this Syrophoenician woman 
had. But it was no repulse at all ; it was an expres- 
sion of God’s confidence in those two men, and his 
invitation to them both: to one of them, to keep on 
trusting ; to the other, to keep on trusting and work- 
ing,—and the latter had the easier task. But to- 
gether and in prayer they accepted God's invitation, 
and before the next noonday the broken structure 
was complete again, and this time stronger and 
better than it had been before. God wanted to do 
what they asked, intended to do it all the time ; but 
if his two workers had not accepted his last chal- 
lenging invitation to /e¢ him do it, through them, 


Mark 7 : 24-30. 
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24 And from thence he arose, and went 
away into the borders of Tyre !and Sidon. 
And he entered into a house, and would have 
no man know it; and he could not be hid. 
25 But straightway a woman, whose little 
daughter had an unclean spirit, havin 
of him, came and fell down at his 
Now the woman was a ? Greek, a Syropheeni- 
And she besought him that he 
would cast forth the demon out of her daugh- 
27 And he said unto her, Let the chil- 
dren first be filled: for it is not meet to take 
the children’s * bread and cast it to the dogs. 


LESSON 10. JUNE 3. THE GENTILE WOMAN’S FAITH - 


(Read Matt. 15 : 1-28.) Memory verse: 30 
Golden Text: Great is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt.—Matt. 15 : 28 * 





Yes, Lord: 
of the children’s crumbs. 


heard 
eet. 26 
laid upon the bed. 


% % % bd 


pad plans for answering their prayer would have 
ailed. 

And so it was with this trusting, undiscouraged 
woman at the feet of Christ. Christ never had any 
doubt of what he was going to do for her; only she 
was gmap until she had splendidly stood the test. 
She did not disappoint the Saviour. The next time 
he tries to give us something really worth while, by 
putting in front of us a test-barrier that is intended 
only to strengthen us and prove our fitness for the 
blessing that we ask, may we not disappoint him! 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


Six lessons in prayer (I{urlbut). 

One source of the woman’s power was her ‘‘ quick dis- 
cernment of our Lord’s real attitude ’’ (Riddle, on v. 29). 

Have we the faith to win souls, as had the American 
student who worked with one whom Henry Drummond 
could not influence ? (Illustrations, 2). 

The King never declines to salute the lowliest who 
salute him (Illustrations, 4). 

The gentle irony of Christ’s voicing the popular delusion 
that charity ends at home because it begins at home 
(Goss, 2). 

The testing of the woman’s faith (Dunning, 4; San- 
ders, 3). 

The mistaken disciples said ‘*‘ send Aer away,’’ not ‘‘ send 
the demon away ’’ (Dunning, 4). 

Jesus was no ‘‘ caught in his own words’’ (McLaren, 6). 

Are we willing to search and find the promise that is 
hidden in apparent repulses? (McLaren, 7.) 

Christ always rejoices in the unshaken trust which lets 
him send the blessing that he wants to send (McLaren, 
last). 

Jesus was not refusing the woman. His words were a 
plain statement of the universality of his mission. The 
word ‘first’? showed the sure following of ‘‘ second ”’ 
(McLaren, 3-5). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one 

to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next 

Read Matthew 16: 13-28; Mark 7: 31 to 8: 33. 

Locate this lesson in Christ’s public ministry ; how long 
before had his baptism occurred, and how soon was his 
death to occur? 

Why did Jesus ask his disciples what other men were 
saying of him ? 

Do you think Peter’s answer was the answer that each 
of the Twelve would have made? Why? 

What do we mean by ‘‘ confessing Christ?’ to-day ? 

Was Peter really kind or unkind to Christ when he said 
‘**this shall never be unto thee’? ? Why? 

How can you obey Christ’s words as given in Matthew 
16 : 24, 25, in your life this week ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


FTER the feeding of the five thousand the dis- 
ciples were sent across the Lake, Jesus remain- 
ing alone. During a storm which prevailed 

Jesus came to them, walking upon the water (see the 
fullest account in Matthew 14 : 22-32). <A discourse, 
or discussion, occurred at Capernaum the next day. 
Jesus presented the spiritual aim of his mission, and 
the result was a turn in the tide of his popularity. 
This change of sentiment in Galilee explains the 
subsequent journeys to other regions, as narrated by 
Matthew and Mark. A sharp contention with some 
objecting Pharisees immediately precedes the lesson. 

Places.— Leaving the region of Gennesaret (Mark 
6:53; Matthew 14 : 34), where the contention took 





uestion 
unday. 
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28 And she answered and said unto him, 
yet the dogs under the table eat 


29 And he said unto her, For this saying, go 
thy way ; the devil is gone out of thy daughter. 
30 And when she’ was come to her house, 
she found the devil gone out, and her daughter 







AMERICAN REVISION 


28 But she answered and saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord ; even the dogs under the table eat of 
the children’s crumbs. 29 And he said unto 
her, For this saying go thy way; the demon 
is gone out of thy daughter. 30 And she went 
away unto her house, and found the child 
laid upon the bed, and the demon gone out. 


Gorpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Great is thy faith: be it done unto thee even as thou wilt. 
1 Some ancient authorities omit and Sidon. % Or, Gentile *% Or, loaf 
PRONUNCIATION.—Syropheenician, SI-ro-fe-nish’an. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


place, our Lord withdrew northward into the bor- 
ders of Tyre and Sidon. The entire region, which 
lies along the Mediterranean, is called ‘‘ Phoenicia” 
(see Mark 7: 26; comp. Acts it: 19; 15:3). The local- 
ity of the interview with the woman is not indicated. 
But the significant fact is that the territory was Gen- 
tile, as well as the woman, 

Time.—In the late spring or early summer of year 
of Rome 782; that is, A.D. 29. 

Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 24.—And from thence : From Gennesaret.— 
Arose, and went away: ‘*‘ Went away” indicates, 
more exactly than ‘‘ went,’’ a retirement from op 
sition. Matthew, ‘‘ Went out thence, and withdrew.” 
— The borders of Tyre and Sidon: The correct read- 
ing here is the same as in Matthew, where the 
Authorized Version renders ‘‘coasts,” which is now 
misleading. A few good authorities (not the oldest, 
however) omit ‘‘and Sidon” here. Tischendorf re- 
jects it; Westcott and Hort bracket it, as a probable 
insertion from Matthew. The two ancient cities 
gave their names to surrounding districts respect- 
ively. Tyre was famous for its strength. It was 
besieged and taken by Alexander the Great.— Would 
have no man know it: The emphasis is on ‘‘no 
man,” or ‘‘no one."—And he could not be hid: 
‘*But” is an impossible rendering. The contrast 
begins with the next verse. 

Verse 25.—But straightway: ‘*‘ But” is strongly 
adversative.—A woman: Not in contrast with ‘‘ no 
man” in verse 24. ‘'Certain” is useless.—Zz¢t/e 
daughter: A diminutive, hence ‘‘little,” not 
‘‘young.”"— Having heard of him: In the Greek, 
‘ straightway ” is connected with this clause.—Came 
and fell down at his feet: ‘Fell down” is more 
exact than ‘‘fell.” This is the main clause, 

Verse 26.—Was a Greek: That is, a Gentile, since 
the terms are almost interchangeable in the New 
Testament.—A Syrophenician by race: Not ‘‘na- 
tion.” Of Phoenician extraction, and of that branch 
living in Syria, in distinction from that living in 
Libya (Africa), Matthew, ‘‘a Canaanitish woman.” 
The Pheenicians may have been of Canaanitish ori- 
gin, but at this time the inhabitants of the low plains 
along the Mediterranean might be thus termed, since 
Canaan means “ lowland.”—She besought him: Con- 
tinued to do so. Here may be placed the details 
peculiar to Matthew (Matt. 15 : 23-25): our Lord’s 
silence at first; the entreaty of the disciples to send 
her away; our Lord’s ee | about his mission to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel; the woman’s fur- 
ther request; ‘‘worshipping him” (comp. Mark 7: 
a5), ‘‘ fell down at his feet.” 

Verse 27.—Let the children first he filled: Pe- 
culiar to Mark. ‘‘Children” refers to the Jews 
(comp. Matt. 15 : 25).—/Vot meet: Literally, ‘‘ good,” 
suggesting what is fitting rather than what is law- 
ful.— Children’s bread: Or, ‘‘loaf.”"—Cast it to the 
dogs: The last word is a diminutive, pointing to 
household animals, not to the large savage dogs 
common in the East. The saying sounds harsher to 
us than it did to the hearers, and the woman ac- 
cepted the figurative position. é 

Verse 28.—Saith: Soallthe manuscripts. ‘‘Said” 
occurs in Matthew.— Yea, Lord: So in Matthew, 
where the Authorized Version has ‘ truth.”—£vex 
the dogs: She accepts the humble position, and 
argues from it. ‘ Yet” is misleading; the best au- 
thorities omit the term thus incorrectly rendered.— 
Under the table eat of the children’s crumbs: More 
vivid than Matthew: ‘‘eat of the crumbs which fall 
from their masters’ table.” 

Verse 29.—For this saying : Matthew, ‘‘O woman, 
great is thy faith.” The ‘‘saying” was the evidence 





of her faith, which manifested itself in humility and 
in quick discernment of our Lord’s real attitude.— 7he 
one out of thy daughter: The emphasis 
ints to what took place 
atthew, ‘‘be it done unto 
The cure was wrought im- 


demon ts 
rests on the verb, which 
with permanent result. 
thee even as thou wilt.” 
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(Mark 7 : 24-30) 


mediately (Matt. 15 : 28), and at a distance, without 
any direct means. 

erse 30.—And she went away unto her house: 
‘*When she was come” is incorrect. She went away, 
as she had been bidden (v. 29).—And found the 
child laid upon the bed, and the demon gone out: 
This is the better attested order, which is transposed 
in the later authorities. It describes what the woman 
“found,” just as she found it. The child was lying 
quietly upon the bed, and this proved that the demon 
had gone out. The verbs point.to past acts with 
permanent results. The narrative is remarkably 
vivid. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
“~ 


It is hard to hide the life that is laden with love's 
perfume. 
<0 


The Journeys of Jesus 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


FTER the five thousand had been fed near 
Bethsaida, Jesus urged his disciples to take 
boat again to cross the lake. He himself with- 

drew into a mountain for prayer. 

As the disciples’ boat was out in the sea, and a 
contrary wind made rowing difficult, Jesus came to 
them walking on the water. The incident of Peter’s 
attempt to imitate his Master occurs here. 

Continuing the journey, they crossed Galilee, 
coming again to Capernaum,—the companion voyage 
to No. 28. Trace the return, numbering it 29. Jesus 
left Capernaum for his northern tour, and while his 
route is not indicated, the statement that he ‘‘ went 
into the borders of Tyre and Sidon” gives us author- 
ity for recording a journey northwest from Caper- 
naum through squares 3 D and 3C to Tyre, which 
may be located at the promontory on the coast-line 
in square 2C, just above the line dividing columns 
z2and 3. Extend the line northward along the coast 
to Sidon, twenty-two miles above Tyre, or just 


oe 
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above the line dividing columns 1 and 2. Mark 
this journey from Capernaum to Tyre and Sidon 
No. 30. 
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Prayer or another always secures an audience 
Jor ourselves. 


a 


Children and Little Dogs 


By Alexander 


UR Lord desired to withdraw from the excited 
crowds who were flocking after him as a mere 
miracle worker, and from the hostile espionage 

of emissaries of the Pharisees ‘* which tad come from 
ete mame Therefore he sought seclusion in ‘‘the 
rders of Tyre and Sidon,” where it might be hoped 
that he would not be recognized. That retirement 
into Gentile country was not an escape from his work, 
but a means of repairing his strength for his work. 
The questions of the gossips of the neighborhood 
of who this Jew was who had stolen in among them 
would not cease till his identity had been cleared up, 
rhaps by the indiscretion of one of the disciples. 
Just as it is to-day it was then—if a ‘‘ Hakim,” or 
physician, is detected traveling in a viliage, he will 
be beset by a little crowd of supplig@nts for his help. 
Jesus had, for some reason, left the house, and 
this woman saw her opportunity, ‘‘and came and 
fell at his feet.” Mark describes her first, generally, 
as ‘‘a Greek”; that is, a Gentile, and then, exactly, 
as ‘‘a Syropheenician by race”; that is, a member 
of that branch of the race which inhabited maritime 
Syria, in contradistinction from the other branch in 
Northeastern Africa. Her mother’s heart made her 
bold and persistent and quite careless of the healer’s 
wishes, so long as by wearying him, or m any way, 
she could secure the fulfilmentof herown. Matthew 
gives us such details as that she attacked Jesus in 
the way, and followed him, pouring out her loud 
petitions, to the annoyance of the‘disciples, who 
thought that they were carrying out his desire for 
privacy in suggesting that it would be best to ‘‘ send 
her away,” and so to stop ‘‘her crying after us,” 
which might gather a crowd and balk Jesus wish. 
Matthew tells us also that the woman addressed her 
petition to Jesus as ‘‘the Son of David”; that he 
strangely ignored her cries, and that, in answer to the 
disciples, he limited his mission to Israel, and thus 
explained his singular disregard of so importunate 
and believing a petitioner. Mark omits everything 
but the two main points,—Christ’s strange refusal, 
and the woman’s answer, which won her cause. 
That refusal is startlingly unlike him, and as 
startlingly like an echo of Jewish pride of race and 
contempt for Gentiles. It seems to breathe the 
ugliest, bitterest spirit of the narrowest Pharisaism, 
which hugged itself in the superiority of being 
children,” and valued that name mostly because it 
allowed of taking all the rest of men to be ‘dogs,’ 
and which ‘‘ made its boast of the Law” principally 
because other peoples did not possess it. But, tosa 


nothing for the present of other considerations whic 
forbid our ascribing to Jesus such thoughts, his 


McLaren, D.D. 


answer, as Mark gives it, flatly contradicts the few- 
ish view of Israel’s prerogative, for it begins with, 
‘* Let the children frsé be filled.” That ‘ first” dis- 
tinctly teaches that their prerogative is priority, not 
monopoly, If there is a ‘‘ first,” there will follow a 
second. The very image of the great house in which 
the children sit at table, and ‘‘the little dogs” are in 
the room, implies that they all belonged to the house- 
hold, and contains the assurance that the dogs’ meal- 
time would come when the children had done. 

That is but a picturesque way of stating the method 
of divine revelation through the medium of the 
chosen people, and the objections to Christ’s words 
come at last to be objections to committing ‘‘ the 
oracles of God ” to the Jewish nation ; that is to say, 
objections to the only way by which a historical rev- 
elation could be given. For such a revelation must 
have personal mediums, a local center, and a grow- 
ing sequence in clearness and contents. And that is 
just to say that the revelation of the world must be 
‘* first” imparted to a race, in trust for humanity. 
The fire must be kindled on a hearth, from which in 
due time its brands may be carried. The restriction 
was necessary, but the purpose of the restriction was 
universal diffusion. Pharisaism sought to make the 
restriction permanent ; Jesus really threw open the 
gates to all, in this very saying which at first hearing 
sounds so harsh. 

Nor should we forget his words in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, while studying these-words to the Syro- 
phoenician woman. For there he presented toa med 
tile crowd the other side of the destination of his 
mission, its world-wiae intention. To suppose that 
he here deserted the principle which he deliberately 
laid down at the very beginning of his work would 
be to accuse him of vacillation and levity, not only 
damaging to his loftiest claims, but degrading to his 
character as a teacher with ordinary consistency. In 
other places we hear him declaring the temporary 
limitation of his mission to ‘‘the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” That limitation was imposed on 
him by his place in the sequence of progressive reve- 
lation, and was a necessity if his message was ever 
to reach all the world; but his eyes and his heart 
were ever looking and yearning towards the ‘‘ other 
sheep which are not of this fold,” and even when he 
held himself in from granting this woman’s prayer, 
his refusal was more than half an invitation. It was 
also a test to see whether she would pierce below the 
surface and discern the underlying implication of his 
words. 

Her answer shows that she did so. We are surely 
not to suppose that she drew an inference which he 
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did not perceive to be deducible from them, and that 
he was, as some commentators put it, ‘* caught in his 
own words.” No, no. Her swift repartee may have 
been due to womanly quick-wittedness, but it was 
much more due to a mother’s earnestness and a sup- 
pliant's faith, There was probably something in 
Christ’s look, or in the cadence of his voice, that soft- 
ened the apparent harshness of his words, and em- 
boldened her to confront him with their obvious im- ~ 
ee What a constellation of graces sparkle in 
er ready reply! There are humility in accepting 
the lowly place that he allows her, insight in seeing 
at once the ground of a new plea in what might have 
sent her away in despair, unabashed persistence in 
greeting. and confidence that he can cure her poor 
aughter, and that he will be but too glad to do so 
notwithstanding his apparent rebuff. 

Our Lord’s treatment of her was amply justified by 
its effects, for his words were like the steel that 
strikes the hard flint and brings out a shower of 
sparks. Faith turns obstacles into helps, and stones 
ee ere es for higher things.” 
If we take the place that he Rives us, and hold fast 
by our trust in him, even when he seems silent to 
our cry, and so far penetrate his purposes as to find 
the promise hidden in apparent repulses, the honey 
buried in the flower, we shall share in this woman's 
blessing in the measure in which we share in her 
faith. 

Jesus obviously delighted in being at liberty to 
stretch his commission so as to include her in the 
circle of those whom he could bless. Joyful recogni- 
tion of the hallowed ingenuity and faith of her plead- 
ing as bringing her into the category of ‘‘ children” 
are apparent in his cordial word of dismissal and 
compliance with her prayer: ‘‘ For this saying go 
thy way; the demon is gone out of thy daughter.” 
He ever looks for the dispositions in us which will 
let him, in accordance with the laws of his kingdom, 
pour on us his full-flowing tide of blessing. Nothing 
gladdens him more than that, by humble acceptance 
of our lowly assigned place and persistent pleading 
and trust that will not be shaken by delay or seem- 
ing refusal, we should make it possible for him to see 
in us fit recipients of his healing power and grace. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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We pull on the pa of prayer, thinking we 
bring heaven down, when we do but lift ourselves 
toward it. 












riental Lesson-Lights 
—=----. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 


ad OW THE WoMAN WAS A GREEK, A SYROPHCENI- 

CIAN BY RACE” (v. 26).—My daughter Ruby 

was born and registered in Toronto, and 
therefore she is a Canadian; and because one of her 
parents is a Syrian and the other English, she is 
Anglo-Syrian. Moreover, she is being brought up 
and educated in Turkey. May she not, on this ac- 
count, be called a Turk ? 

The geographical terms Canaan, Syria, and Phe- 
nicia, have never been definitely settled; but one 
thing is known, that they were adjacent, and geog- 
raphers and historians of the same period took 
different views of their boundaries, and Greek colo- 
nists who married with the original natives were 
found in them all, It happens in modern times that 
when a family leave one town for another, they lose 
their original family name, and come to be called in 
their new town by the name of the town which they 
left. In ——. Beyrout. and other places, are 
people called ‘‘ the house of Shweiri,” simply because 
their ancestors emigrated from Shweir; and to-day 
there are Greeks in Syria who never saw Greece. 

‘‘Ir is NOT MEET TO TAKE THE CHILDREN’S BREAD 
AND CAST IT TO THE Docs” (v. 27).—This utterance 
appears perfectly natural and right to Orientals. 
In modern as in ancient times, racial and religious 
distinctions are well marked, and have their de- 
cided and undeniable influence in business and in 
every other sphere of life. Other things being 
equal, purchasers do not give their custom to a 
dealer who is not of their race, for then they would be 
taking the children’s bread and giving it unto dogs. 
The most exalted character Arabia ever saw, Omar, 
son of Khattab, following his prophet, proclaimed 
that racial distinctions must cease in Moslem lands, 
and Islam must be the bond of union among all the 
faithful. Nevertheless, Arab Moslems, by this great 
man himself, continued to be considered ‘‘ the chil- 
dren.” Their needs had first to be supplied. Arabia 
was their country, and Jews and Christians, etc., 
were deported to less favored lands to make more 
room for the Arabs. This proverbial utterance 
would be applauded by the Jew of this and of every 
other age. 

BEyROUT, SYRIA, 


e 
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They who have faith in His love have no fear of 
His logic. 
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The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, 0.D. 


ELL down at his feet (v.25). Itis into this pros- 
F trate attitude that the pressure of life must finally 
compel us all. No matter how straight we stand 

for many years, nor how angrily we put our backs 
against the wall to fight the divine providence, events 
will ultimately force us upon our faces at the feet of 
the dispenser of our lots in life. No one has fath- 
omed the depths of our human experience who has 
not thus lain down in humble suppliance, either for 
forgiveness or help or hope, at the footstool of the 
great King. It is a posture which those alone resent 
who have never been driven to it as a last resort. 
There is a secret blessedness that is not revealed to 
us until we thus prostrate ourselves. Not until we 
realize our absolute helplessness amidst the irresisti- 
ble cosmic forces, and fling ourselves in utter de- 
ndence upon the spirit that controls them, do we 

now the most mysterious sweetness of existence. 

Let the children first be filled (vy. 27). This was 
a gentle irony. In these words, the Saviour voiced 
that popular delusion that charity ends at home be- 
cause it begins athome. He had become so used to 
hearing people excuse themselves from the larger 
and remoter obligations of life on the ground that 
the smaller and nearer were not all discharged that 
he could not refrain from treating it humorously. It 
was only a night or two ago that I heard a cock- 
sure young fellow contemptuously dismiss the whole 
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subject of foreign missions as irrational and even 
evil because there were heathen at our doors. It 
was a pitiful challenge which no one took up To 
his astonishment, that worn-out gage of battle was 
permitted to lie unnoticed in the sands of the arena, 
and for his temerity he received only the tolerant 
smiles of a half-dozen seasoned veterans in the army 
of the Lord. Howtired one becomes of that wretched 
cud which has been regurgitated and chewed by so 
many generations of smug anc self -complacent 
shirkers of human duty and opportunity! 

Even the dogs under the table eat of the chil- 
dren's crumbs (v.28). This woman—perhaps poor and 
ignorant—sank the plummet of thought tothe bottom 
of the sea of knowledge. There is enough of every- 
thing for all, if we were good enough and. wise 
enough to divide it. When my old grandfather 
caught us stoning the robins out of the old ‘‘ sweet 
harvest” tree, he stopped us and said, with a sub- 
lime manner that I shall never forget, ‘‘ Boys! boys! 
there are apples enough for all the children—and the 
birds, too!” Those words exerted a formative influ- 
ence on my character. There is ee food for the 
dogs and the birds and all the rest of God’s Hying 
things. And there is enough gospel and enou 
money to send it if we had only the sense and the 
generosity to expend our resources as we ought. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


They secure His blessin 


who base their pleas 
not on their rights, but on 


ts bounty. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





A Child’s Faith in Michelangelo 


E IT unto thee even as thou wilt (Golden Text). 
Dr. David Gregg says: ‘‘In the history of the 
fine arts we read that a little child on the streets 

of Florence watched for the coming of Michel- 
angelo, who was on the way to his studio. The 
child brought with it a large sheet of paper, for it in- 
tended to ask the artist to draw it a picture, and it 
firmly believed that he would. That was a bold 
faith, Angelo, the man who combined in one soul 
painter, sculptor, architect, and poet, was in the 
zenith of his glory. Popes had pleaded with him for 
the fruits of Kis genius, and kings had offered him 
vast sums for a single work of art. The child’s faith 
in asking him for a picture was daring faith, but it 
won the day. It went right to the heart of the artist. 
He could not disappoint such open and sincere trust 
and expectation. Sitting down on the side of the 
street, he drew a sketch, then and there, such as no 
other hand in all the world could have produced. 
That was what the child expected and believed he 
would do.— W//iam J. Hart, Earlville, New York. 
From the Epworth Herald. 


**Then You'll Win Him” 


Great ts thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt (Golden Text). In his autobiography, Henr 
Drummond told of a medical student in Edinburg 
whom he had sought toinfluence. He was a scoffer 
and an agnostic, and Drummond could do nothing 
with him. On seeing the man later in company with 
another student, res | desiring to learn more about 
him, Drummond asked the other student, ‘* Are you 
his friend?" ‘‘ No,” was the answer, ‘‘ I came from 
America for a year of post-graduate work. In the 
laboratory I was put by the side of this man. fF 
liked him, and tried to win him for Christ. It was of 
no use. The end of the year came; I had my trunk 
packed ready to return home. Then came the ques- 
tion, ‘ Which would be better, a year getting started 
in my profession in America, or another year spent 
here to win this man?’ I decided to stay.” ‘: Then 

ou'll win him,” said Drummond. Some months 

ater, he saw the two together in church,—and they 
were drinking from the same communioncup. The 
American had won his man. This is the conclusion 
of the story, in Drummond’s own words: ‘‘ A week 
after, the student was back in his own country. I 
do not know his name; he made noimpression in our 
country; nobody knew him. He was a subject of 
Christ’s kingdom, doing his work in silence and 
humility. ... A few weeks passed, and the man for 
whom he had spent a year in Edinburgh came to see 
me. He said, ‘I want to tell you I am going to be a 
medical missionary.’ This was the reward of one 
earnest man who was full of faith; he had his de- 


sire.”"—Zhe Rev. Fa T. Faris, St. Louis. The 
prise for this week is awarded to this incident. 
The Power in the Picture 

When Mun- 


Having wong | him, came (v. 25). 
kacsy’s picture, ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,’’ was on exhi- 
bition in the lower part of Canada, a rough-looking 
man came to the door of the tent and said, ‘‘ Is Jesus 
Christ here?" When informed that the picture was 
there, he asked the price of admission. Throwing 
down a piece of silver, he passed in and stood in the 


presence of the masterpiece.. He kept his hat on, 
sat down on the chair before the painting and 
brushed off the catalog. The one having the picture 
in charge had a desire to see how such a picture 
would move such a man. The man sat for a moment, 
and then reverently removed his hat, stooped and 
picked up the catalog, and looked first at it and ther 
at that marvelous face, while tears rolled down his 
cheeks. He sat there for an hour, and when he left, 
he said: ‘‘I am a rough sailor from the lakes, but I 
promised my mother before I went on this last 
cruise that I would go and see Jesus Christ. I never 
believed in such things before, but a man who could 
paint a picture like that must believe in the man, 
and he makes me believe in him, too.” It is a mar- 
velous thing that there is power in a canvas when 
touched by a master-hand to save a soul. It is also 
marvelous that your life and mine may be so trans- 
formed that people can see in us Jesus Christ.— 7he 
Rev. C. F. Butterfield, Friendship, Maine. 


The King’s Salute 


Now the woman was a Greek (v. 26). In Gipsy 
Smith's autobiography, he relates this incident: ‘‘On 
another occasion, we went to see the King reviewing 
his troops. Amid all the military show one little in- 
cident touched me most. A little sweep came run- 
ning past the spot where the King was on his horse. 
His face was black and his feet were bare, but as he 
passed the monarch of Sweden, he raised his dirty 
hand and saluted his sovereign. The King smiled 
upon the little fellow and returned the salute. Im- 
mediately afterwards a dashing officer came galloping 
up on a fine horse. His uniform shone like gold, and 
his sword rattled as he careered bravely along. He 
also saluted his King. The King saluted back with 
all the dignity of a sovereign, but I thought I missed 
the kindly gleam of the eye with which he had 
greeted the waving of the little sweep’s dirty hand, 
and I said to myself, ‘This King loves the little 
sweep as much as the fine officer, and I love him for 
it.’"” Thus it is with our King Jesus. ‘‘ There can 
be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond 
nor free, . . . for ye allare one man in Christ Jesus.” — 
Miss Helen A. Hawley, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Bold Through Exceeding Love 


For this saying go thy way (v. 29). A few years 
ago, a daughter in a home in Scotland was attacked 
by that terrible disease, lupus in the face. At that 
time, thanks mainly to the cures being wrought at 
the London Hospital, the ‘‘ Finsen Lamp” treatment 
for this disease was beginning to be generally known. 
At no other place in Britain could the treatment be 
obtained. Queen Alexandra had watched with ‘in- 
terest the dawning of the new cure in Denmark, her 
native land, and had been largely instrumental in 
securing its introduction into Britain, herself present- 
ing to the London Hospital the first costly apparatus 
for its administration. Hearing of this, the anxious 
mother wrote to the hospital authorities asking that 
her daughter might be received for treatment. The 
answer was disappointing. Only a limited number 
could be received, and so many were the applica- 
tions that no vacancy would occur for a year. hat 
was to be done? In her despair, the poor mother 

lucked up courage and wrote to Queen Alexandra. 
na year, she said, her daughter would be dead or 
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insane, and she pleaded that Her Majesty would use 
her influence on her behalf. Her appeal must have 
ne straight to the heart of the mother-queen. A 
etter arrived from the hospital. ‘Send on your 
daughter. A bed will be found for her.” No need 
to tell how promptly the summons was obeyed. The 
sufferer set out for London. She came under the in- 
fluence of those wonderful red rays of healing, and 
by and by was restored to health, to home, and to 
her who, like that mother in our lesson, was made 
bold through her exceeding love.—/. F., Scot/and. 


What the Grace of God Did for a Burglar 


She found the demon gone out (v. 30). Valentine 
Burke was a burglar and a thief for twenty years. 
His face was hardened and sin-blurred. e was 
converted while reading one of Mr. Moody’s sermons 
while in prison. He prayed God to change his looks 
so that he could get an honest job. Mr. Moody says 
the prayer was answered, for a year later he was as 
fine a looking man as he knew. He became a deputy 
in St. Louis under the very sheriff who had Seen 
most familiar with his criminal record. Moody was 
peas through the city, and sought him out. He 
ound him in a close chamber upstairs in the court- 
house serving as trusted guard over a bag of dia- 
monds worth sixty thousand dollars. ‘* Moody,” 
said he, ‘‘see what the grace of God can do for a 
burglar.’’ Later, he became an evangelist, and hun- 
dreds of hardened criminals were turned from lives 
of crime and shame.—Mrs. E. George, Onarga Ill. 


Ode 
The Perkins Home Letters 


The married daughter tells how a true 
life will surely shine out through the face 


Peon Moves: FREMONT, Monpay Nieut. 


Well, I’ve just got the best news to tell you, 
and, although we agreed not to put into these letters 
so many family matters, still this is so good I can’t 
wait to write specially about it. You know how I’ve 
been so disturbed about Tom having to be away so 
much, Well, he’s just been made local manager, 
and now he will be at home nearly all the time. It 
means more than even personal pleasure to us, for 
with Tom at home we can both take more time to 
work for the Master. Yet Tom always did all he 
saw his way clear to do, even when he was traveling 
so much, and many a soul has been ted to the king- 
dom as he traveled about. 

Now that’s ,easily accounted for. Do you know, 
mother, when any one is really filled with the love of 
God, it will surely show in his life. Now there was 
Jesus in next Sunday’s lesson. The Word says ‘‘he 
could not be hid.” Doesn't that come pretty close to 
describing the true Christian life? w surely it 
pictures Christ in the days of his earthly ministry ? 
For he lived such a wholesome, uplifting life that it 
would just shine out all the time. 

Those few words were like a prophecy, too, for if 
there’s ee clear as we think about the life of 
Christ, it’s the fact that during all these hundreds of 
years ‘‘he could not be hid.’’ His enemies have 
done all in their power to keep his life from shining 
forth, but the more they tried the more the light of 
that wonderful life just blazed out, till to-day it’s 
brightening the whole world. 

I used to think that one could be a quiet, unan- 
nounced Christian. Well, I don’t now. I’ve come to 
think that if Christ really has possession of my heart, 
it will be very difficult to hide him away from view. 
In fact, if he’s come to take up his abode with me, 
why should I want to hide him ? 

o, ‘the could not be hid” then, nor in all the 
years since, and his presence in my life will surely 
show itself now. I’m going to let the ‘light of his 
countenance” shine in my face without hindrance, 
and not be so much afraid that folks will know when 
they see me that I’m ‘‘the child of a King.” 

Your loving Samgpiee. 


ARTHA, 
<0 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
Before the Lesson 





N HIS platform work, the superintendent may 
well keep in mind that he can do what no one 
else can in supplementing the teacher’s work. 

In little ways, with no parade of purpose, he can 
lead the school to do what it would otherwise miss. 

For instance, in this lesson, the passage in Mark, 

full of suggestion though.it is, should not be studied 
without the corresponding account in Matthew 1s: 
21-28. Let the superintendent ask the school to turn 
to Matthew's account, and ask whoever finds it first 
to hold x his Bible and tell the chapter and verses. 
When all have found the passage, read the verses 


alternately, and call for the Golden Text, letting the 
answer come without effort to secure a fu// response. 
Then say that you will call for the Golden Text 
_after the lesson, and let every one—every one—be 
































LESSON FOR JUNE 3. (Mark 7: 24-30) 


pared! Read now the lesson of the day from 
Mark, first having the school, with Bibles uplifted 
high, repeat, ‘‘ Thy word is a lamp unto lef feet, and 
light unto my path,”—our Bible watchw 


After the Lesson 


Call for the Golden Text, and get a full, strong 
response, patiently, pleasantly, persistently, without 
fault-finding. Now suggest-.that such a lesson as 
this, as indeed is true of any lesson, must have been 
taught differently in different classes, and that it 
might be well to share with one another to-day some 
of the truths that have been presented. ; 

Then call upon one teacher after another to rise 
and give a single thought that was brought out in 
the class during the lesson period. The teachers, 
with their minds full of the hour's experiences, will 
not find it burdensome to do this, and the school will 
be interested in hearing new voices. This plan, very 
simple in itself, brings scholars and teachers and 
classes throughout the room into fresh relationships, 
and an understanding of each other by no means to 
be ignored in building up, or in keeping up, a school 

irit. 





8 
rast if the superintendent will use the blackboard 
tor noting each thought in a word or two as it is 
given, the exercise will be doubly effective. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“Not worthy, Lord, to gather up Psalm 123: 1-4. 


the crumbs."’ >a fe 
“3 do not ask, oO Lord, that life (1 3:1, 2 I, 2, 
may be." Psalm 45 : 10-15. 


** What a Saviour Jesus is !"’ 


(61: 1-4. 95: 1-3.) 
‘Lord, I hear of showers of bless- 


Psalm 25 : 12-15. 


ing."’ 
“ There's not a friend like the lowly (34:1,2 53:1, 2) 
Jesus."’ Psalm 13 : 1-6, 


“I need thee every hour." : ; 
‘*T love to tell the story."’ (1421-6. 19: 1-5.) 
‘How firm a foundation, ye saints Psalm 116: 1-6. 

of the Lord.”’ (167: 1-5. 233: 1-6.) 


Love is the secret of tact. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
_ Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
isa ye of the International Bible Reading Associa- 


tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 
Monday.—Mark 7 : 24-30... .. The Gentile woman's faith 
Tuesday.—Matt. 15: 21-28... ..., «. . . Great faith 
Wednesday.—Luke 11: 5-13 . ..... . . Earnest prayer 


Thursday.—Rom. 3: 19-30. ..... 
Friday.—Gal. 3:7-14 .....4... 
Saturday.—1 John 5:9-15 ...... 
Sunday.—Heb. 4:9-16. . . 


a 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


An Encouraging Example of Prayer 
1. A Gentile’s Prayer : From One Outside the Church : 
A Greek, a Syrophenician (26). 
Other sheep I have (John 10: 10). 
To the Jews. . . also to the Greek (Rom. 2: 10, 11). 
There cannot be Greek and Jew (Col. 3: 11). 
2. A Mother’s Prayer : 
A woman, whose little daughter (25). 
For this child I prayed (1 Sam. 1 : 27). 
Can a woman forget her... child? (Isa. 49 : 15). 
Lord, have mercy on my son (Matt. 17 : 15). 
3- A Prayer Out of Deep Trouble : 
That he would cast forth the demon (26). 
In my distress I called upon Jehovah (Psa. 18 : 6). 
Call upon me in the day of trouble (Psa. 50 : 15). 
Is any... suffering? Let him pray (Jas. 5 : 13). 
4- A Determined Prayer in the Face of Discouragement : 
Let the children first be filled (27). 


Not a word .’. . disciples .. . Send her away (Matt. 


. . Our salvation 
-... Life by faith 
. . Faith and prayer 

. » « Come boldly 


15 : 23). 
I will not let thee go (Gen. 32 : 26). 
_ Always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 
s- A Hamble Prayer : 

Even the dogs under the table (28). 

I... who am but dust and ashes (Gen. 18 : 27). 
Hath he respect unto the lowly (Psa. 138 : 6). 
Would not lift up . . . his eyes (Luke 18 : 13). 

6. An Answered Prayer : 

The demon is gone... Found the child (29, 30). 
Call unto me . . . I will answer (Jer. 33 : 3). 
Every one that asketh receiveth (Matt. 7 : 7, 8). 
Ask whatsoever ye will (John 15 : 7). 
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We might forget how to pray if God did not seem 
ro farget to answer. 
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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
May 28 to June 3 


MON.—My Father, wilt thou rid my heart of all bitterness ! 
If | now begin the day in any ill-feeling, wash it all away. If 
I am harboring a sour disposition, sweeten it by thine own 
constraining love. Melt away all coolness in the fervor of 
spiritual affection. 

TuEs.—My Father, I would have the mind of Christ. ‘Take 
away all my petty and self-centered thoughts, and give me the 
large and sympathetic thoughts of Christ. Give me a roomy 
heart, in which my brethren may find hospitality. 

WED.—My Saviour, may +! fellowship with thee to-day be 
very real! May I enter into the secrets of the Lord! May I 
discover riches which have hitherto been hidden from me! 
Give me the purity of heart that can see thee. . 
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THURS.—My Father, I would remember al) who have the 
control and teaching of little children. Bless all the teachers 
of our land. Give them a great conception of their calling. 
May they confirm their teaching by the gracious influence of 
their lives ! , 

FR1.—Father of grace, let the . > of thy countenance fall 
on me. May I walk in the light ! ay it kindle holy impulse 
and chaste desire! May it fill my heart with the love of truth ! 

SAaT.—My risen Lord, may I know thy resurrection power 
wow! May I be lifted above the ways of the world! May I 
live the lofty life! And so may my influence be elevating and 
inspiring ! 

SuN.—My Father, wilt thou control my life to-day ! Watch 
the gate of the senses. Direct my seeing and hearing. Bring 


my thoughts into captivity to thy thought. Incline mine ear 
to thee. 
b 


Sometimes He seems to deny the blessing in order 
to draw out the best in us. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner _ 


General Thought : 





ONDERFUL 

\Voros AND OF JESUS 
ORKS - 

Lesson Story: A Simple Prayer of Faith Answered. 


Lesson Aim: Jesus will Hear my Prayer, ‘Lord, 
Help Me.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


Bertie’s new baby sister was a dear little thing, 
but the mothor noticed such a strange look about 
her eyes. She couldn't bear to believe that the 
baby didn’t see, until one day the father waved a 
bright cloth, and then a lighted candle, before baby’s 
eyes, and when she didn’t notice them they knew 
their baby was blind. How their hearts ached, and 
how quickly they carried her to a great doctor in the 
big city! The mother said, “‘Oh, doctor, can’t you 
help my baby? Do help her!” The kind doctor 
said they must wait until the baby is a little older 
and stronger, and then perhaps he could help her. 
How anxiously these parents are waiting and hoping 
and praying, trying to believe or have Faith that the 
doctor can cure her. 

In a big city lives a pretty little boy, three years 
old, who doesn’t talk, although he seems well and 
strong. His parents have taken him to the doctor, 
hoping that he can help him. Doctor says that per- 
haps he will learn from his baby sister, who is just 
beginning to talk. Everybody hopes so. 

When the great Dr. Lorenz visited America, many 
parents gathered about him with their crippled chil- 
dren, begging him to heal them, because they had 
heard of his wonderful cures, and had faith to be- 
lieve that he could cure them. He did cure some, 
but not all. 

There are many parents anxious about children 
who are lame or blind, deaf or dumb, etc. How they 
wish some great doctor could cure them! 


REVIEW. 


Once there lived a man who healed so many such 
people that, wherever he was, the people brought 
their sick friends to him. In the synagogue he 
healed a crazy man: iu Peter’s house the mother; in 
the evening, at the door, he healed many; again, a 
palsied man let down through the roof; the fierce 
wild man by the seashore, and the man with a with- 
ered hand. It was——? Jesus, 











‘** For his hands were always helpiny, 
And his eyes were always kind, 
And he never was too busy 
To heal the sick and blind.’’ 
(“* Song Stories for the Sunday-School.’’) 


People knew so much about him in Galilee that he 
tried several times to get away for a little while with 
his disciples to rest. You remember how the crowd 
followed around the seashore, and how Jesus taught, 
and then fed them with the loaves and fishes, etc. 


LEsson. 


Next time they went farther in a different direc- 
tion, toward the Great Sea, hoping nobody would 
know it. (Trace the journey.) People knew about 
him all over the country, and very soon a woman 
came, saying, ‘‘Have mercy upon me, O Lord.... 
My little daughter has an evil spirit.” (The Times 
Picture shows an Oriental woman and child.) The 
poor woman wanted her little girl to be like other 
children, and was so much in earnest that she knelt 
at Jesus’ feet, feeling sure, ‘‘The Great Physician 
now is near.” (Show the picture roll.) At first Jesus 


didn’t answer. The disciples said, ‘‘Send her away. 
We don’t want her calling after us.” They could 
tell by her clothes and the way she talked that she 
wasn’t a Jew, but a Greek or Gentile, whom the 
Jews thought were heathen. 

She couldn't be aig that way, but asked in Faith 
(write that), ** Lord, Help Me’’ (add that). It wasa 
very short prayer, but very earnest (add Prayer). Per- 
haps just to try her faith, and to let the disciples see 
how great it was, ‘‘ Jesus said, ‘‘I am sent to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,” which meant the Jews. 
She kept on asking, so Jesus said again, ‘‘It isn’t 
right to take the children’s bread for the dogs."’ She 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, Lord, yet the dogs under the table 
eat of the children’s crumbs, which meant ‘‘O Lord, 
can't you spare a little help for me?” Surely the 
Saviour who had fed a multitude with loaves and 
fishes would not disappoint a poor woman who asked 
a | for crumbs. He answered in Love (write that), 
and made her heart glad by saying, ‘‘O woman, 
great is thy faith; be it unto thee even as thou wilt. 
Go your way. The Devil is gone out of your daugh- 
ter.” What ‘‘ Wonderful Words of Life’! When 
she came to her own house she found the child well. 





PRAYER 


SKED IN FAITH 
NSWERED LOVE 


“LORD, HELP ME.” 











Sing ‘‘ Faith is the victory that overcomes the world.” 
There will be many times when each of us will 
need to pray in faith, ‘‘ Lord, help me.” 


‘* Help me to do the things I should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all my work, in all my play, 
To grow more like thee every day.”’ 


Close with the chorus, ‘‘ Ask the Saviour to help you.” 
Peoria, ILL. 
ead 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ESUS in a Foreign Land. Why did he leave Gali- 
lee? Because he had antagonized all the ruling 
classes in the church and state. The Pharisees 

hated him because he swept aside their laws and 
sacred ceremonies as oppressive to the people (Mark 
7:5, 6). The Sadducees hated him because they 
already foresaw that if his teaching should prevail 
they would lose their official positions (John 11 : 48). 
Herod and his court hated him because they feared 
that his teaching would provoke rebellion among the 
people (Mark 8: 15 ; Luke 13 : 31). 

Show your pupils on the map the journey of Jesus 
out of Jewish territory. Point out to them how lim- 
ited was the part of the world that he knew, and that 
he never (except for the babyhood journey to Egypt) 
went one hundred miles from the home of his child- 
hood. Show how little the common people of any 
country knew of other nations. Jesus inthe suburbs 
of Tyre was as much among foreigners as a Phila- 
delphian would be visiting some city in South Amer- 
ica. This is our first opportunity to see how Jesus 
regarded people of another country and other religion 
than his own. 

A Foreigner’s Appeal to Jesus. Evidently he did 
not go to Tyre on a mission to its people (Matt. 15 : 
24). Hesought quiet lodgings where he could live con- 
cealed for atime (Mark 7 : 24). Probably some travel- 
ing Jews had told to the peopie news about the famous 
young prophet and wonder-worker of Israel. We 

( Continued on next page, third column) 
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have no record that he had ever refused 
any of his own nation who sought his 
helpintrouble. He had not taught that 
the mercy of God was limited to Jews 
In a lesson a few weeks ago we saw 
how he healed the servant of a Roman 
officer (Luke 7: 1-10), He knew that in 
the country where he was seeking ref- 
uge the great prophet Elijah had found 
shelter and care at the hand of such a 
woman as the one who was asking his 
help (Luke 4 : 25, 26). Yet he seemed to 
pay no attention to the prayer of this for- 
eigner in trouble. When at last he no- 
ticed her he apparently refused to help 
her because she was not a Jew (Matt. 
15 : 22-24). When she pressed her claim 
on the simple ground of humanity he re- 
pulsed her again by saying it was not 
fitting for him to =e what belonged 
to Jews to aliens whom they despised. 
Compare Matthew 7:6 with 15: 25, 26. 
But when we compare his treatment of 
her with his words about foreigners 
(Matt. 8: 10-12) we are persuaded that 
he was not indifferent to her because 
she was an alien, but was testing her 
faith. 

Jesus Grants the Foreigner’s Petition. 
The woman would not be repulsed She 
was a mother whose ‘little daughter” 
was suffering torture by ademon. Her 
persistent pleading annoyed the disci- 
ples so much that they asked him to 
send her away (Matt. 15 : 23). They did 
not ask him to send the demon away 
from the suffering child. The mother 
was so moved by love and grief that she 
paid no attention to the rudeness of the 
disciples nor to the repeated repulses of 
their Master. She answered his asser- 
tion that he would not give to a foreign 
dog what belonged to the children of 
God by saying that she asked only for 
that which he could give which Jews did 
not want. Perhaps there was a hint 
of playful tenderness in his use of the 
diminutive /7/#/e dog. If so, she caught 
at it. She was willing to be called a 
dog, but she would call him her master, 
and ask only for crumbs that his chil- 
dren let fall from the table (Mark 7 : 28), 
Her answer astonished and touched him. 
He exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, woman, great is thy 
faith.” ‘' For this saying,” he said her 
| prayer was granted. 
| Make this picture dramatic in your 

teaching, and when it is clearly im- 
pressed on your pupils’ minds, show by 
|it the susceptibility of Jesus to the 





mothers yearning over their children, 
and his quick appreciation of the nimble 
mind of the woman who could enforce 
her plea by using every point as it ap- | 
peared in her favor. Then show how | 
this incident becomes an acted parable 
in which Jesus taught his disciples that 
God is ready to grant requests of those | 
who present them on the grounds of | 
need and of fidelity to him. 


Suggestive Questions 


Did Jesus leave Jewish territory be- 
cause of fear? (Luke 13: 31, 32.) Why 
did he go? (Luke 13: 33.) Did he flee 
from danger when duty called him to 
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these statements by changing from cof- 
fee to Postum Food Coffee. 

‘*There’s a reason.” 


anxieties of others, his sympathy with | 
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face it? (John 11: 7-9.) Did this foreign 
woman know that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah ? What was her reason for coming 
to him for help? Why did he at first re- 
fuse to help her? What was the ground 
of her faithin him? What moved him 
to yield to her request ? (Mark 7 : 29.) 
Who may come to him for help? (John 
6: 37.) What was his mission to this 
world ? (John 12:31.) Whose coming to 
him moved him to declare his mission ? 
(John 12:20, 21.)-. . 


Boston. 
Smet 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The First Northward Journey 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 2: 
24 to 8: 21). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

After the sharp break with the Phari- 
sees and scribes which had followed 
hard upon the return of Jesus and his 
disciples to Capernaum, and which drew 
a marked line between him and them, 
both he and his faithful disciples knew 
that a crisis had been reached. There 
was no longer any pretense of harmony. 
Jesus had thrown down the gauntlet, 
and all who followed him had -to share 
the consequences, which were severe. 
| The test was too great for many, but 
availed with the faithful disciples only 
to define their loyalty. 

The situation was such that it seemed 
| best for Jesus and his little group of 
loyal followers to withdraw from Galilee 
| for awhile. They went into the coast 
;region, working northward, avoiding 
| publicity. Deubtless Jesus sought the 
| quiet fellowship of his followers, But 
| such as he could not remain unnoticed 
| by those who were in need. 

One there was in particular, a woman 
of that country, whose need gave her 
courage to press her way to his pre- 
| sence, and beseech him to cure her 
paughter. Who can really give the 
reason for the remark with which Jesus 
seemed to repel her? That it was an 
expression of refusal, or even of -im- 
patience, isuntenable. Doubtless it was 
one of thos etesting suggestions in which 
Jesus took delight, intended to draw out 
the real attitude or earnestness of the 
pleader. At all events the woman was 
equal to the occasion. She matched his 
parable and completed it, in his own 
| Spirit. 

How long this journey continued is 
not readily determined. According to 
Mark he went northward, yet concluded 
his journey at the Sea of Galilee. Not 
improbably the band passed up through 
Sidon, and then crossed the mountain 
range, reaching the lake by the Damas- 
cus trade route or by the more direct 
road. 

To this extended journey, continued 
| in leisurely fashion, and covering possi- 
| bly some weeks of time, are ascribed 
| two miracles,—the healing of the deaf 

and dumb man and a second feeding of 
the hungry multitudes, some four thou- 
|sandin number. The latter calls for no 
| added explanation ; the former is inter- 
| esting because of the curious details. 
Jesus went through an elaborated ma- 
chinery of healing, such as a pretender 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
might have used, and we naturally won- 
der at it. Probably the method helped 
in some way the attention and confi- 
dence of the man. 

Some Pharisees (Mark 8 : 11) de- 
manded that he give them a sign ; that 
is, some visible token of Messiahship. 
This was no strange request. Tradi- 
tionally the Messiah was expected to 
give such signs. But Jesus was not 
willing to demonstrate his personality 
in that way. He had settled this ques- 
tion once for all in the second tempta- 


tion, ‘# There were signs enough for those | 
who cared to look for them. The sort of | 


sign the people craved he would never 
give. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For the northward journey see An- 
drews’ ‘‘ Life of Our Lord,” where it is 
discussed in detail. On the attitude of 
the populace as voiced by the Pharisees 
Eder- 
sheim considers this period very fully. 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR STuDY AND Discus- 
SION, 


The Withdrawal from Galilee. 

id withdrawal 

seem advisable to Jesus? (2.) Why 

could he not have gone to Judea? (3.) 

nd far would they have to go to reach 
re? 

. The. Desire to Avoid Publicity. 
(4.) Does this indicate a fear of any sort, 
or merely the wish for quiet companion- 
ship? (5.) Whycould he not be ‘‘ hid” ? 

3. The Syrophanician Woman. (6.) 


I, 


What was the real motive of Jesus in | 
declaring that he must give himself to | 


his own countrymen? (7.) Was there 
more than cleverness in her reply ? 

4. The Journey. 
northward and over the mountains, what 
was its length? 


5. A Sign Demanded. (9.) Were the | 


Pharisees justified in asking for one? 


(10.) Why was Jesus justified in refusing 


it? Did each mean the same ? 
IV. Some LEapinc THOUGHTS. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction. ] 
There is a divine law of resting and 
thinking it over, as well as of activity. 
Service implies both. 
There is a noble elasticity in truly 
generous beneficence. 


Boston. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 
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on the other hand, we cannot know that 
our faith is not warranted, and what we 
do know confirms our faith. This is one 
| eonception of faith. 


% 
But faith is in the invisible present 
realities, as well as in the future. We 
|cannot see purity and truth and honor 
and love, and we cannot bring these 
things to the tests of knowledge as we 
bring matters of weight and measure. 
But we believe in these things. They 
{are more real than physical realities. 
| What is a pound of coal in comparison 
| 


to the love of mother and child? But 
the latter is a matter of faith. In this 
| conception of faith, as the faculty which 
assures us of what is invisible, we get 
from it the best and richest knowledge 
we possess. 
> 4 

But faith is something besides the 
assurance of the future and the unseen, 
| It is personal surrender, It is a rela- 
tionship between wills. When Jesus 
bade men to believe in himself, and 
| when he commanded them to ‘‘ Have 
faith in God,” he was not enjoining upon 
|them any particular mode of experi- 
|ence, although it was of the greatest 








June 3, 1906. Faith: What it is, what 
it does. (Consecration meeting.) 
Heb. 11 : 1-40; 12: 1, 2. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Faith is fearlessness (Isa. 41 : 10-14). 
TuEs.—Faith is trust ( Psa. : 1-7). 


WED.—Faith is confidence (1 John 3: 
20-22). 

THURS.—Faith justifies the sinner (Gal. 
2: 16-20). 


FRI.—Faith removes mountains (Matt. 17: 


14-21). 
SAT.—Faith feeds and gives life (John 6: 
51-58). 





interest and consequence to him that 
men should hold right opinions. He 
| was calling them to a right personal re- 
lationship between their wills and hearts 
and God. He deemed belief a union of 
souls, When a man believed on him, 
out of his life would pour those great 
tides which can only come from the life 
of God, and they would pour out of him 

| because God was in him. 

< 

Such faith in the future, and in the 
unseen realities of the present and in the 
| iving God, will make those who have it 
|invincible. What can overcome them ? 
Those heroes and heroines of Israel met 
anything without fear or cowardice. 








Give some Bible illustrations of faith. 
Cite some everyday examples of faith. 
What would more faith do for your church ? 


AITH is not something contradic- 
tory to knowledge. We cannot 
have faith in that which we know 

to be untrue. Faith is knowledge of a 
real kind. It is the conviction that 
something not now capable of being 
subjected to the tests of knowledge will 
some time become subject to such tests, 
and be shown to betrue. This is what 
faith in the future things, the promises 
or assurances of God, is. We believe in 
heaven, for example. That does not 
mean that we fix our hearts upon what 
our minds know to be baseless. 


| have firm intellectual grounds for our 


faith in the soul’s future life and the soul's 
eternal home, but we cannot know as we 
know the facts of our present life. But, 


We | 


But if there is no such faith in men, 
| what reason is there for their enduring 
|anything that is not pleasant. Not 
| courage. ‘That is absolutely intangible 
|and invisible. Not a conviction that a 

future judgment will undo wrong and 
; vindicate right. Only faith foresees a 

judgment. Nota trust in God, for that 
is the very thing which Jesus regarded 
as faith in its fullest form. 
5 4 

But faith overcomes the world. It 
denies and destroys the hindrances and 
the difficulties of the soul. It creates in 
the soul that trusts, and in the soul that 
it trusts, the truth and beauty of God. 

It conquers all that — and pre- 

vails by the strength of God, who gives 
| himself to faith. 

; * 
Faith is free to whoever will have it. 


' And to faith nothing is impossible. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥YSPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from far. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, | ee windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
— housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 

















A Bad 
temas ho 


phar stops 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 


plexion. Use 
MURRAY’S 
GHARGOAL TABLETS 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once oaly. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 





Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
Seventh 8 =, N. ¥. ese : 


nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 

THE GREAT CHURGH 

dimensions. ago of Light and LI G H jHT 
ind A Fine Menu 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
Communion Outfit Co. 
treet, Rocheste 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Saad 
estimate free. iP - Frink, 5st Pearl St., New York. 
One That Can Be Used in ‘‘ Food Cure’’ 








A man may try all sorts of drugs to 
help him to get well, but, after all, the 
‘* food cure” 1s the method intended by 
Nature. 

Any one can prove the efficacy of the 
food cure by making use of the follow- 
ing breakfast each morning for fifteen 
or twenty days: 
| Adish containing not more than four 

heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
enough good, rich cream to go 
with it, some raw or cooked fruit, not 
more than two slices of entire wheat 
bread, and not more than one cup of 
Postum -Food Coffee, to be sipped, not 
drank hurriedly. Let this suffice for 
the breakfast. 

Let one meal in the day consist of an 
abundance of good meat, potato, and 
one other vegetable. 

This method will quickly prove the 
value of the selection of the right kind 
of food to rebuild the body and replace 
the lost tissue which is destroyed every 
day and must be made up, or disease of 
some sort enters in. This is an age of 
specialists, and the above suggestions 
are given by a specialist in food values, 
dietetics. and hygiene. 
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‘o a PEN Co NY & 
DO DIFFERENTIALS 






Our New Pen No. 21, Dome Pointed 


Points slightly turned up for free-hand writing. Will write 
smoother, last longer, and outwear other steel pens. 
Samples sent for trial 12 pens for 10 cents. Ask for O. N. P. No. at. 











SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N. Y. 








| land and the people. 


| life, vegetable life, and mineral formations. 
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$00 


Summer or ursion Rate from St. Paul, Setancapette, sot Duluth 
e 


a Cokeags , June 1 to Sept. 15, t 
acif Ta nwest and Che & 198 


Puget Sound Country 


This very low rate places within reach of all an outing on the 

shores of the ‘** Mediterranean of America,” at the Summer resorts 

andin the beautiful North Coast cities of Seattle, Tacoma, and Port- 

land, or in any of a thousand —— places in the great mountain 

ranges. It's a country you should know. No more pleasurable trip 
in all Renedlea, with the side trip, en route, 


Yellowstone National Park 


Via the 


Gardiner Gateway 


A region of crowning scenic glories—'*‘ Wonderland of the World.” 
If you will 


os . ost card to A. M, Cleland, General puneanaet 
t. Paul, Minn., you will receive a folder givin 
1 iGhsemenen by return mail. ‘ Wonderland 1.906,’ 
six cents. For full information about rates and trains 


write 
P. W. Pummil, D. P. A,, grr Chestnut St, Phila., Pa, 


©/ Northern Pacific Railway 


XN 
IC| 5 * Direct to the North Pacific Coast Country ” 
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Off the Rocks 


Life stories of the deep-sea fisherfolk of 
Labrador. By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


The eyes of a great portion of the reading public have of late been directed toward the 
rocky coast of Labrador; and perhaps no figure looms so large along the rugged line of 
that coast as that of Dr. Grenfell—the Christian physician and earnest friend of every 
deep-sea figherman who needs help. This Oxford graduate has faced heroic conditions 
with a courage, moral and physical, such as few men are called upon to show. In the 
series of short stories contained in ‘‘ Off the Rocks,’’ vivid pen pictures are given of the 
They thrill with adventure? yet are told so simply that the man who 
wrote them, and who is the very center of their action, almost succeeds in hiding himself 
from view. 203 pages; ten illustrations ; $1.00, postpaid. 








Outdoors, Indoors, and Up the 
Chimney By CHARLES McILVAINE 
With illustrations by the author 





The younger readers of The Sunday School Times have been fascinated with these 
sketches. They deal with common but frequently unobserved natural phenomena—animal | 
The stories possess the rare quality of both 
interesting and informing young folks, and at the same time of holding the attention of | 
parents who will want to read them aloud to their children. 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE GENUINE WENEELY BELL S| cues AB ECW BF @ “rx 
The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. a Speetal 





Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O.. N.Y. ean. McSuane Ba. Fesusay Co., Bartmeoar, Mo., U. 
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Pears’ 
ars 

“A shining coun- 
tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion. 








Have Been Established 
54 YEARS 


and are receiving more fa- 
. vorable comments to-day from an 
artistic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS 


By our easy payment plan every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same asin Boston. Catalogue, 
books, etc., giving full in- 
formation mailed free. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, 
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~a UTTLE mone 
mruce, reanre 


j Scosrrutes aT 
W CHAFING, and SSE 
SUNBURN, *4;4 kt" 
Removes all odor of perspiration: De 
: - Hightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or; 
imalled on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Fi 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 





Five Alaskan Tours 
| From Pacific Coast points on the superb 


| steamship City of Spokane, Pacitic Coast S. 


S. Co., during the summer months. Special 
low rates via the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway from all points. The steamship 
ride through the fiords and islands along the 
beautiful Alaskan coast provides one of the 
most beautiful trips in the world. For fold- 
ers with maps and full particulars send 2c 
stamp to W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., C. &. 
Ne. W. R'y, Chicago. 

“When “answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School ‘Times. 
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‘Most Perfect Block Signals on The New York Central Lines 











